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Forecasts 


Three groups—business 





analysts, leaders, econo- 
mists—forecast second 


quarter conditions 
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Management has duties 
to stockholders. So have 
they to management— 


and they shirk them! 


See: The Duty of the Stockholder 


Prices 


Price laws befog, anti- 








trust laws bewilder; is 
there a way out? Yes! 


says this authority 


See: Gearing Law to Business 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


BAD LUCK? 


To many people, breaking a mirror is a sure sign of im- 
pending calamity. Such is the power of superstition. 

Better than relying on superstition ... better than court- 
ing good luck ... is to make sure of a cushion against the 
effects of bad luck. 

You may suffer an injury despite every precaution ... 
and a Maryland accident policy is the best shock absorber 
for this kind of bad luck. A broken leg can cost you a lot 
of money ...a hospital sojourn requires cash. 


Even though you break no mirrors, the chances are about 
one in thirty that you will be an accident victim this year. 
Why take such a risk unprotected, when for a compara- 
tively small sum you can get a policy that will provide an 
income should misfortune single you out? 

The policy that you get should also take care of your 
doctor’s and hospital bills. Your Maryland agent or broker 
can tell you about this timely feature of our coverage ... 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents and brokers 


are equipped to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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You See at a Glance 





Which Car is Gest/ 


It’s clear which low-priced car is your best 


buy when you judge the ‘‘one-twe”’ way! 
ONES See the 1940 Quality Chart. It gives 


you the facts on car size...comfort...safety 
-..economy and engineering features. 


TWOs Take the 1940 Plymouth’s thrilling . 
Luxury Ride. You’ll discover new riding 
and driving enjoyment that will delight you. 
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OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN 
HIGH-PRICED CARS— 


CarZ hae N.. Car’ 2 hat & 
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ar. 
_ at EASY to see what each of the low-priced cars 
gives you—easy to realize why this 1940 Plymouth 
= is such a sweeping success! ; 
The 1940 Quality Chart shows that Plymouth is the 
our only one of “All 3” low-priced cars that gives you a ma- 
ker jority of the 22 big features found in high-priced cars. 


See the Quality Chart at your Plymouth dealer’s. 
Then take Plymouth’s sensational Luxury Ride! Re- 
member, Plymouth is remarkably easy to own! Piym- 
ouTH Division or CHRYSLER CoRPORATION. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ HOUR, C.B.S., THURS., 9 TO 10 P. M., E.S T. 
SEE THE LOW-PRICED 1940 PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


Sa (9-40 PLYMOUTH 282 emai 
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WHAT ISA 


TRUCK TRAILER 7 


AND HOW DOES 17 SAVE ON 


HAULING COSTS ? is 


= 4 
te 


The answer is as simple as ABC and savings 
for owners are certain! 


This is a truck chassis. It can be used either to 
carry or pull loads. 





© 
@ Here is a modern 


Fruehauf Trailer. Fruehaufs are in use in 
more than one hundred lines of business. 





© Couple the truck to the Fruehauf 
Trailer and you have a Truck-Trailer 
with which you can haul 3 or4 times 
as much because the truck can pull 
far more than it can carry. 





You save on first cost since you can use a smaller 
truck to pull a given load. The cost of the small truck 
and Fruehauf Trailer is usually one-third less than 
a big truck which carries the entire load. 


The smaller truck costs less to operate than a large one 
—as much as 30% less. Your upkeep will be less for 
the smaller truck—savings may be as high as 35%. 


Your depreciation will be less because the smaller 
truck costs less to buy and to replace—less to write 
off each year. A Fruehauf Trailer lasts 10 years or 
more—write-off yearly is extremely small. 


You can save still more by a “shuttle” operation. 
Leave only the Trailers to be loaded or unloaded. Use 
the truck continuously to pull first 
one and then another of the Trailers 
ready to be moved. 


The Fruehauf Truck-Trailer story 
is one of savings from start to finish. The 
booklet “Executive Thinking” tells all. 
It is yours upon request. 
World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 








Thanks to motor trucks, fresh 

A few fruits, vegetables, seafoods and 
desirable territories . other perishable foods are now 
so etn inca, available to communities of 
financed distributors. oven alnine sound. 


Living standards have 
Complete details will been raised and costs of 
be sent upon request. 


living have been reduced. 
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America’s probable turning-point: The 
Democratic Convention. 


In business, repeated deficits bring a 
change in management. Why not in 
government? 


More war orders loom. 


With some $18,250,000,000 of it (two- 
thirds of the world’s supply), the U.S. 
could safely resume circulating gold. 


1939 was by far our worst tax year— 
so far. 


Ship prices are on a rising tide. 


Guess: The war will end when Ger- 
mans rebel against Hitlerism—prob- 
ably within a year. 


Prices of gilt-edged bonds will some 
day lose much of their gilt. 


Enlightened managements are vigor- 
ously planning plans for the benefit of 
workers. 


Prediction: Execution of the “death 
sentence” won’t kill worthwhile utility 
companies. 


If the U.S. this year sells ex-Roosevelt. 
be prepared for a boom. 


If not, not. 


The Welles trip won’t contribute to 
peace. But it may to a third term. 
Don’t overlook that possibility. 


Price levels are being kept com- 
mendably on the level. 


Uncle Sam, in his role of banker, has 
incurred bankruptcy. 


Prospects of ham-and-eggers are be- 
coming leaner. 


Roosevelt's delay in squelching re- 
nomination is squelching business and 
employment recovery. 


Speculate warily until speculation over 
a third term ends. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS are full of discus- 
sion and controversy about medical 
care for “low-income groups.” 


But most proposed plans call for op- 
eration or subsidies by government. 
And, as usual, business can go govern- 
ment one better in this. 


For business can put medical care on 
a self-sustaining basis—not, perhaps, 
for “low-income groups,” but certainly 
for wage earners. Even the company 
with fewer than 500 employees can do 
it; by putting a little money into a 
simple plan, it can reap large returns 
in higher efficiency, fewer absences, 
lower turnover. In an early issue, a 
noted authority tells how it’s done. 


* 


You won’t find many men admitting 
that they’re “yes-men.” But we've 
found one; and he has plenty to say 
about it. 


Scheduled for early publication is this 
department head’s “confession”—how 
and why he degenerated into a “yes- 
man,” what it has cost his company 
in independent, intelligent thinking, 
and how he thinks other companies 
can avoid the mistakes which made 
him what he is today. 


The article is packed full of experi- 
ences which will have a familiar ring 
to most of us. And it’s also packed full 
of pointers for anyone who has to 
handle other men. 


* 


“Stabilization” is an important word 
today. And annual wage plans, as one 
method of stabilizing employment, are 
also important. 


But what happens to a community 
when its leading industry goes in for 
an annual wage plan? Perhaps you 
might guess; again, maybe you'd be 
all wrong. The real facts—some of 
them surprising—will be brought to 
light in a forthcoming report.—THF 
Errors. 
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General Mills’ stockholders gather to meet 
company officials 


Prices are all-important to the consumer. (Ewing 
Galloway) 
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FOR CUSTOM SERVICE 


Available now on special order is the custom-built Buick pictured here, the 1940 Buick 
Townmaster Sedan « With body work by Brunn, the chassis is the standard ROADMASTER 
chassis with all 1940 Buick features, including the 141-horsepower straight-eight engine, 
electrically balanced after assembly; coil springs on all four wheels; and the steadying 
torque-tube drive and heavy Buick frame « Interior trim and appointments are subject to 
your taste through a wide variety of upholstery options. Standard equipment includes 
removable top for the chauffeur’s compartment, speaking phone, center arm-rest in the 
three-passenger rear seat, sliding window behind the driver, and built-in heater « At $3895, 


delivered at Flint, as illustrated ,*® the Townmaster is a real value on its quality and fine finish. 





* Transportation based on rail 


rates, state and local taxes (if 


99 
e 
any), optional equipment and Sl bers Wik’ 
‘ 2 


accessories — extra. Prices sub- 


ject to change without notice. EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Readers Say: 








ENCORE REQUESTED 


Congratulations on that wonderful inter- 
view with Mr. Ford (Forses, March 1, p. 
12). I would like to quote with full credit 
to Forses in our March issue, Ford’s state- 
ment “I just keep going, keep going, keep 
going. There is no other way .. . I believe 
we are led if we are willing to be led by 
a higher Power . . . I have had faith. That 
which is spiritual can never die. Faith is 
spiritual. Therefore I cannot believe that 
birth and death mark our beginning and 
our end, but, rather, that, ‘made in the 
image of God’ we possess immortal souls, 
and that what we do... or leave undone, 
while here on earth is of infinite importance 
concerning hereafter.”"—Epwarp Wray, pub- 
lisher, Railway Purchases and Stores, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“Has Wuat It Takes” 


First year was a trial to see if Forses 
“has what it takes”’—which it has. I want 
three more. years of it. 

Flowers to Mr. Goodman, who generally 
rings the bell—W. P. Ranpo.pu, The Rob- 
bins Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


Two Dorrs 


The article on page 20 of your March Ist 
issue, headed “These Pioneers Blazed a 
Trail At Home,” contains a picture of some 
man who definitely is not Mr. Dorr.— 
ANTHONY ANABLE, The Dorr Co., Inc. 





Writer refers to photo of John Van Mahon 
Dorr (left), remarkably similar to John 
Van Nostrand Dorr (right) in name as well 
as face. John Van Nostrand Dorr, honored 
as a “Modern Pioneer” by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, is president of 
The Dorr Co., Inc. Who John Van Mahon 
Dorr is, neither the picture agency nor any- 
one else seems to know.—TuHE EpiTors. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


“Be Wary of War Orders” (Forses, Feb. 
15, p. 14) is the most constructive approach 
I have yet seen (and I’ve read a lot of 
them). It’s good because the author has 
not presented a one-sided, sugar-coated 
story—JoHN K. Crippen, advertising man- 
ager, Bantam Bearings Corp., South Bend, 
Ind. 


IMPROVING 


We are pleased to say sincerely that 
Forsss is continually improving. It gives us 
the facts we wish to know, and in an un- 
derstandable way.—P. D. VAnveveer, Din- 
geldein Realty Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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NO NICE GIRL 
sponges! 









N oT if she can help it! Using a sponge 
to wet down postage stamps and envelope flaps is slow 
and sloppy, inefficient and unsanitary—doesn’t help 
the mail, or the girl! Get off the sponge standard 
with the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter! 

The Postage Meter does away with adhesive 
stamps. The postage is in the Meter, set and sealed 
by the postoffice, loss proof and theft proof. Postage 
for any kind of mail is printed as needed, in any stamp 
denomination needed, with a dated postmark and 
an advertising slogan; and simultaneously, envelopes 
are sealed, neatly and swiftly. The postage used, and 
postage on hand, are automatically counted. Time 
is saved and invariably postage! Metered Mail, too, 
doesn’t wait at the postoffice for postmarking or 
cancelling, can get on its way faster... The modern 
office uses this modern mailing method. There’s a 
Meter for any business, large or small. And a call to 
our nearest office will bring a demonstration in 
yours—and stop sponging! 


Branches in principal cities » Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters. & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Postage Meter Co. 


Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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* Heavy Duty means all trucks 
. vated at 2-ton and over. 


U. S. registration figures from 
R. L. Polk & Co. 


international Truck sizes range 
from Light Delivery units up to 
powerful Six - Wheelers. Diesel- 
powered models in 12,000 to 
42,000-ib. carrying capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Aveaue Chicago, Illinois 
Sold by International Dealers and Company-Owned Branches. 
Outside U.S. A. by Affiliated Companies and Distributors. 
Cable Address: Harvester, Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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‘“S“wITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


South Changing Politically 


A visit to the South yields the following: 

The New Deal has lost some of its glamour. 

Democracy, however, still holds sway, although among 
men of affairs there is developing, here and there, a dis- 
position to favor progressive Republicanism. 

President Roosevelt’s halo has become somewhat 
dimmed even among the rank and file of self-supporting 
workers, who are beginning to realize that they must 
contribute to the support of the millions of the idle. 

The plight of the South’s economic mainstay, cotton- 
raising, is widely recognized as reflecting adversely on 
the practical ability of the Administration. 

Among thoughtful Southerners doubts are arising over 
the ultimate consequences of an unbroken series of gigantic 
Federal deficits even in face of greatly increased exactions 
from taxpayers. 

“Cactus Jack” Garner, a rea) son of the South, color- 
ful, democratic, genial, is looked upon kindly as a Presi- 
dential candidate. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull has earned esteem but 
inspired no enthusiasm. Even Mr. Roosevelt’s known 
preference for him—in case a third term is renounced— 
fails to commend him to ordinary folks. They feel that 
Garner has more in common with them, understands their 
problems better. 

Should Mr. Roosevelt insist on renomination, it can 
be taken for granted, in my opinion, that the South would 
vote for him. . 

The South is making more progress industrially than 
any other area. 

Migration of cotton manufacturing to the Southland 
continues. 

But in many other directions progress is energetically 
under way. 

Great hopes are entertained of the future of paper- 
making from Southern timber, especially pines. Already 
newspapers have been printed, with excellent results, on 
this new Southern product. 

“Black gold” has enriched various Southern States 
enormously: Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas, West Virginia. From all accounts, the 
quantity of oil in certain fields is beyond computation. 





xX 


Another vital industrial development: More and more 
of our leading corporations are establishing branch plants 
south of the Mason & Dixon line. This movement is cer- 
tain to broaden. Saving in transportation of manufactured 
merchandise is a big consideration. Moreover, corpora- 
tions with headquarters in Northern industrial centers, 
having encountered acute labor difficulties, are adopting 
decentralizing policies. Lower wages also are a factor; 
but the trend is towards better pay, also towards union- 
ization. 

The South’s proximity to Latin-American markets, 
which promise to absorb far more United States products 
in the future, is another factor making for a busier South 
industrially. 

It may be that the South’s evolution industrially will 
by and by more than compensate for its decline as the 
world’s supplier of cotton. The New Deal’s well-inten- 
tioned efforts to bolster cotton prices have resulted in so 
stimulating cotton-growing in other countries that our 
exports of the staple have fallen from 11,243,000 bales 
in 1927 to 5,954,000 bales in 1938. 

Lately, the Southern Governors’ Conference, a most 
effective body comprising the heads of eleven states, has 
been instrumental in obtaining railway freight rate re- 
visions helpful to the South. 

Much still remains to be done to improve standards of 
living among the masses, both white and colored, in the 
South. But at least headway is being made. 





To become an earner, be a learner. 





U.S. a Pitifully Poor Banker 


These figures constitute for taxpayers a more mnpressive 
editorial than comments anyone could write: Uncle Sam 
has set up 40 governmental corporations and credit 
agencies. Four have authority to issue almost $8,500,- 
000,000 Government-secured obligations. Already over 
$5,500,000,000 of such obligations are outstanding. Bor- 
rowers from Uncle Sam & Co. have defaulted on $1,053,- 
742,488 in principal and interest payments. The R.F.C.’s 
arrears alone total $448,787,772. The Home Owners Loan 
Corporation has had thrown back on its hands $549,- 
441,184 worth of properties. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
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poration’s capital twice has been completely wiped out. 
To pay off our Federal debt, every man, woman and 
child on the face of the earth, white, black, yellow and in- 
between, would have to stump up $20. 
Yet, Washington berates bankers for not lending more 
freely, more loosely! 


An Admirable Ambition 


Up and coming, go-getting Americans love to reach the 
status of doing business on their own, love to achieve in- 
dependence. In no other land are half as many businesses 
launched. Strong—and admirable—is ambition in America 
to become “rugged individualists,” to draw away from 
the crowd. 

Perhaps the greatest business achievements of this cen- 
tury in America have been attained by the automotive in- 
dustry. Above and beyond the marvelous advances made in 
improving the efficiency and lowering the prices of auto- 
mobiles, one powerful and contributing factor has been 
the marketing methods followed. From the start, motor- 
makers have made it possible for many thousands of men 
to set up in business for themselves, by granting them 
franchises to sell their cars exclusively and by co-operat- 
ing closely with them to become successful merchants. 
Thus has been satisfied the characteristic American objec- 
tive of hanging out a shingle and running one’s own enter- 
prise. 

This principle of granting exclusive franchises has been 
adopted by some other, but by no means all, industries— 
in some lines it hasn’t been regarded as feasible. Certain 
companies practicing it have won notable success. Coca- 
Cola, constituting one of the world’s most amazing busi- 
ness romances, has granted exclusive bottling (manufac- 
turing) licenses all over the continent, with phenomenally 
satisfactory results. 

General Tire has gone in for exclusive dealerships— 
and has earned the distinction of making, for years, a bet- 
ter ratio of profit to investment than any other large- 
scale organization in this highly competitive industry. It 
is significant that its upbuilder, William O’Neil, has 
stressed superior quality and thus reaped superior prices. 

John H. Patterson, the genius who built up National 
Cash Register, set a similar exclusive dealership example 
in his field; today it is common among our towering office- 
equipment companies. Farm machinery makers, building 
material manufacturers, are among others who have made 
it possible for men to handle their products exclusively 
and profitably. 

The idea of the exclusive franchise is probably as old 
as trade marks. But advertising on a national or regional 
scale has developed it in modern times on an unparalleled 
scale in America. Often a man of intelligence and indi- 
viduality derives more satisfaction from being identified 
with one foremost company than if he were merely one of 
many selling in the wide-open dealer competition. His 
“prospects” embrace consumers of all other brands in 
his line. 

Of course, these exclusive contracts generally call for in- 
vestments of time and money. But they are usually freed 
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from that bane of business, price-cutting. Thus, having con- 
trol of their territories, they stand a good chance of build- 
ing a stable, permanent, profitable trade. 

Above all, such an arrangement appeals to the deep- 
rooted American ambition to become an individualist, to 
get away from being one of the herd, to stand for some- 
thing distinctive. 

In the very nature of things, exclusive franchises are, 
of course, not applicable in a great many lines. 


More Regulating Proposed 


The people want more business, not more politics; more 
jobs, not more regulating. Government has been the fast- 
est-growing “enterprise” in America—also infinitely the 
heaviest financial loser. As Garner told President Roose- 
velt months ago, it is high time to give business and in- 
dustry a chance to take on some fat. The example set by 
Washington is influencing state officials to become more 
meddlesome. 

Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr., of New York 
State, officially urges that every concern and every sales- 
man selling on the installment plan be compelled to obtain 
a license and to live up to all sorts of rules and regula- 
tions. This proposal indicates the kind of notions now ob- 
sessing bureaucrats. 

Unless a stop be put to tax-spenders imperiously lord- 
ing it over more and more tax-earners, catastrophe will 
become inevitable. 





To reach the top, go to it! 





Management Must Manage 


It is one thing for corporations and other business or- 
ganizations to grant every feasible concession to em- 
ployees; as a matter of fact, much progress has steadily 
been made along this direction for the last 20 years. 
But uncompromising resistance should be exercised against 
every attempt by organized labor to usurp functions prop- 
erly belonging to management. . 

How many labor leaders have ever inaugurated and 
maintained a successful business enterprise? Dismal fail- 
ures have been recorded; I know of no noteworthy achieve- 
ments. CIO has been particularly aggressive in seeking to 
arrogate to itself managerial functions. The American 
Federation of Labor, a more seasoned body, has shown 
that it well realizes that responsibility for running an en- 
terprise must rest with those responsible, namely, the ex- 
ecutives. 

Russia originally harbored the delusion that workers 
could and should run things. The Communistic idea was 
that all in an industrial or other organization should have 
equal voice. Long ago that impossible notion had to be 
dropped. The Soviet worker today has infinitely less rights 
than the American worker. 

How would John L. Lewis react if industrialists were 
to insist that they be given a voice in running his unions? 





You are rich only as you enrich 


the lives of others. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Most indices drop, but some ten- 
dency toward a leveling-off movement 
has appeared (p. 35). Latest National 
Industrial Conference Board inventory 
survey (covering January) shows fifth 
consecutive monthly increase, while 
new orders drop, though not so sharp- 
ly as from September to December. 
Expectation that steel’s downslide may 
also be stemmed is indicated by Car- 
negie-Illinois’ decision to keep steel 
prices at present levels through June. 


What’s Ahead 


B. C. Forbes: Real change unlikely 
until Democratic Convention in July 
(p. 12). Executives: Second quarter 
will be somewhat better than second 
quarter of 1939 in 13 of 14 industries 
(p. 13). Economists: Expect second- 
quarter average of 106 in Federal 


-Reserve Board Index. 


Footnotes 


Additional indications of what may 
lie ahead for business: Chairman Wal- 
ter J. Kohler of Kohler Co. expects an 
upturn in the Spring; President Ward 
Melville of Melville Shoe Corp. sees 
retail business for 1940 “generally 
good”; U. S. Department of Commerce 
reports that, on basis of February 
figures, it sees no signs of a reversal 
in the downward trend, but that latest 
two weeks show indications of a level- 
ing off. 


Not One Cent 


Recent events in financial markets 
underline the fundamental fact, point- 
ed out by industrial economists (p. 





Regardless of the storm over census ques- 
tions, the fact remains that data from 1940 
queries, tabulated from files of coded cards 
(above), will hit a new high as a business 
management tool. (Harris & Ewing) 


15), that new capital—especially new 
venture capital—still fails to flow into 
industry. Utility and railroad securities 
totalling more than $155,000,000 went 
to market in early March and were 
snapped up by investors. But only 
a few millions were common stocks, 
the remainder was in refunding bonds, 
and hardly a cent of the total was new 
money for industry. Meanwhile, it was 
revealed that February stock trading 
dropped to the lowest total for any 





February in 19 years; and the New 
York Stock Exchange, to protect its 
business, moved to enforce its neg- 
lected rule forbidding members to deal 
voluntarily in New York stocks on 
other exchanges. 


Change Ahead? 


Scenting a political shift, industry 
is again beginning to make its own 
proposals for national welfare. One 
sign: The paper and textile industries 
are now considering formal support of 
a new plan designed to remove the 
fear of after-the-fact anti-trust law 
prosecution (p. 16), which is a check- 
rein on co-operative action. 


“Entirely Fitting” 


Another step toward closer linking 
of business with its operating territory 
and its stockholders (see also p. 20) is 
Northern Pacific Railway’s decision to 
move annual meetings from New York. 
Says President C. E. Denney: “Our 
chief interests lie in the territory we 
serve. It seems entirely fitting that the 
meeting of the stockholders, many of 
whom live in the Northwest, should be 
held in St. Paul, the headquarters and 


eastern terminus.” 


Better Bargaining 


Formation of Collective Bargaining 
Associates by a group interested in 
labor problems has some deep manage- 
ment implications. The purpose sounds 
lofty, and dreamy too: To introduce 
scientific practices and techniques into 
collective bargaining by codifying and 
applying “best practices.” The fact is, 
though, that many forward-looking but 


(Continued on page 24) 
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B. C. Forbes Says: 
New-Quarter Move May 


Await Roosevelt 


THE DOWNTREND, which became 
visible in January and which has con- 
tinued since, is expected, by the 
economists employed by leading cor- 
porations and polled by FoRBEs, to 
drag into the second quarter, although 
they apparently believe that the down- 
curve will become less pronounced, 
perhaps flatten out, before mid-year. 

The heads of the foremost enter- 
prises in 14 of our major industries, 
although not on the whole enthusiastic, 
vote, preponderatingly, that April- 
May-June will prove “somewhat bet- 
ter” than a year ago. 

Following the all-time peak of 128 
registered in December by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production, January brought a dis- 
concerting collapse to 120, and the 
economic downtrend has persisted. 
The first month of the year saw 
unemployment expand 889,000, to 
9,296,000, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Quite a jolt. 

Almost every important com- 
modity is lower today than in Janu- 
ary, the first day of the year having 
marked the high point for most. 
Even so, the level still stands well 
above 12 months ago. This is true of 


severely from its recent peak. Motor- 
makers have done extraordinarily well 
with 1940 models, although it is ques- 
tioned whether the second quarter will 
maintain the rapid pace. The textile in- 
dustry has not been doing so well. Rail- 
way freight, though latterly sagging 
slightly, is running about 7% above 
12 months ago. Utility output and 
earnings make satisfactory showings. 
One healthy sign is the installation of 
increasing numbers of telephones. 
Retail trade, although buffeted by 
abnormal weather, has managed to 
more than hold its own, in comparison 
with 1939, since the rushing business 
done during the Christmas season. 


SETTING AN EXAMPLE 


Two booms are under way, in air- 
plane and in shipbuilding, represent- 
ing armament activities, foreign and 
domestic. However, these two indus- 
tries employ only an inconsiderable 
percentage of our total wage earners. 

My views of the nearby outlook 
have been modified by the apparent 
change in national political prospects. 
Whereas quite positive assurances were 
given months ago that President 
Roosevelt had definitely decided not 
to run again, recent events raise ques- 
tionings. He has permitted his name 
to be entered in the Illinois primaries. 
His henchmen in various states have 
been whooping things up for his re- 
nomination. He has kept his own lips 
sealed on this all-important subject. 

His dispatching of Under-Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles to Europe. 
ostensibly on a peace mission, is in- 
terpreted as an astute move, leading 
to the presentation of a report point- 
ing to the urgent advisability of main- 
taining Mr. Roosevelt at our helm of 
state. 

My analysis is that in the absence 
of an “I do not choose to run” an- 
nouncement meanwhile, industrial and 
financial and economic and employ- 
ment conditions are little likely to 
change impressively until the Demo- 
cratic Convention acts in July. 

Why try to camouflage the fact that 
the vast majority of employment- 

givers, heavyweight investors, bank- 

ing institutions, don’t want a third 
term and will act cautiously until 
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the political skies clear? 
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wheat, corn, rye, oats, butter, cot- 





ton, wool, hides. Copper, iron, lead, 
zinc, tin, antimony, gasoline, rub- 
ber, silk also are up. Pork is a sig- 
nal exception. 

The stock market has reflected 
the general uncertainty. Not only 
has volume of trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange fallen off 
25% from a year ago, but average 
quotations have slipped some five 
points as well. 
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Industries have fared variously. 





Steel output has dropped quite 
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Courtesy N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Re-naming Roosevelt would un- 
questionably incite fresh apprehen- 
sion which would be immediately 
reflected in the security markets 
and, later, in the industrial world. 

Accordingly, second-quarter fore- 
casts are peculiarly hazardous. 

Cessation of hostilities in Europe 
is not remotely within sight. Broader 
buying here by belligerents is cer- 
tain—already heavy contracting for 
copper is significant in view of 
earlier protestations that the British 
Empire could and would furnish all 
needed supplies. Happily, the Allies 
possess the wherewithal to pay for 
gigantic American purchases, as 
Secretary Morgenthau points out. 

The “all quiet on the Western 
front” status in Europe seems 
likely to be most violently, shock- 
ingly exploded this quarter. 

At home, everybody, everything, 
awaits the fateful word from Roose- 
velt. 
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FORBES 


1940 Will Top 1939, 


Executives Predict 


WHAT DO industrial leaders, the direct- 
ing heads of leading companies, pre- 
dict businesswise for the second quar- 
ter of 1940? 

For the fourth time, we have the 
results of the ForBES quarterly poll in 
which the active heads of companies in 
14 of the country’s key industries ex- 
press their views on the prospects for 
their own industries. 

Again, as in the three previous polls 
—taken last June, September and 
December—each executive was asked 
which of five classifications apply to 
the outlook for his particular industry 
in the second quarter of 1940, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
of 1939: 1. Much Better. 2. Somewhat 
Better. 3. About the Same. 4. Some- 
what Worse. 5. Much Worse. 

Looking at the returns as a whole, 
as tabulated below, the consensus of 
opinion of the 245 industrialists who 
replied to the ForBES questionnaire is 
that business in the second quarter of 
1940 will be “somewhat better” than 
it was in the same period of 1939. 
Voting in this classification we find 


144 of the 245 executives who re- 
sponded; this is 59% of the total and 
compares with 45% of the total voting 
in this classification in the December 
poll, predicting conditions in the first 
quarter of 1940. 

In the “much better” classification, 
however, we find only 17 votes, or 
7% of the total, contrasted with 
26% of the total who checked this 
classification in the previous poll. 

In the next classification, “About 
the Same,” we have 66 votes, or 27% 
of the total, an increase of 4% as com- 
pared with the number who voted thus 
in the last poll. The number of those 
voting “somewhat worse” and “much 
worse” in the current poll is about 
the same as in the previous poll. 

We find, therefore, a continuation, 
in general, of the optimism expressed 
in our three previous polls. In each 
poll the predominating sentiment was 
“somewhat better” and in each in- 
stance the predictions made have been 
confirmed by subsequent developments. 

The somewhat less optimistic note 
sounded in the current poll, as reflect- 





ed in the 19% decline in the “much 
better” vote, the 14% increase in the 
“somewhat better” vote and the 4% 
increase in the “about the same” vote, 
can be attributed to increasing uncer- 
tainty regarding political developments 
at home and the war situation abroad. 

Again, as in the previous poll, taken 
under almost exactly the same condi- 
tions, many executives qualify their 
vote by pointing out that an intensi- 
fication of activity on the war front 
would undoubtedly benefit business 
here by releasing a flood of orders for 
war materials which have been de- 
layed as a result of the inactivity on 
the Western front. On the other hand. 
it is also pointed out that should peace 
develop it would have a halting effect 
on business in this country, pending 
clarification of what will follow. 

Taking these important qualifica- 
tions into consideration, we find that 
the greatest degree of optimism (al- 
though it is a somewhat tempered op- 
timism compared with the December 
prognostications) prevails in the steel. 
construction, machinery and industrial 
equipment, automobile, retailing, rail- 
road, public utility, food and clothing 
industries—in all of which the pre- 
dominating prediction is “somewhat 
better.” 

In three industries—chemical, cot- 
ton textile and rubber—the majority 
of executives reporting look for the 
second quarter to be “about the same” 
as the second quarter of 1939. 

In none of the 14 industries repre- 
sented in the voting is there a major- 
ity of leaders who describe the outlook 
as “somewhat worse,” while in the 
“much worse” classification there are 
only two votes. both under cotton tex- 
tile. 


What the second quarter of 1940 will bring, as voted by 245 executives. Figures are number of votes 
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Continued Decline Expected 
by Industrial Economists 





FORECAST 
FOR 
SECOND 
QUARTER 






























































Federal Reserve Board Index of In- 
dustrial Production, adjusted for 
seasonal variation. 1923-25: 100. 








Heavy line: Index by months. 
Shaded area: Quarterly averages. 
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THE OUTSTANDING business economists who are contributing _ number of contributors appear below; others have requested 
to this poll represent a wide variety of geographical loca- _ that their names not be listed because of their official con- 
tions and industries or lines of business. The names of a __ nections or for reasons involving company policy. 


Henry B. ARTHUR A. H. Rosinson F. Leste Hayrorp 
Swift & Company Eastman Kodak Company General Motors Corporation 


W. C. Boser Joun W. Scovitie 
Johns-Manville Corporation C. W. Foss Chrysler Corporation 


Witt M. Carpenter L. Seta ScCHNITMAN Witson E. Wricut 
Edison Electric Institute Consulting Economist Armstrong Cork Company 
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What Was Asked 


THE FOURTH of the ForBes quarterly 
forecasts by a staff of leading business 
and industrial economists follows the 
same general pattern as the previous 
ones. 

Just before this issue went to press, 
the following wire was sent to those 
listed on the opposite page, and many 
others: 

“Assuming the continuance of the 
war, what three factors in the domestic 
business situation do you consider 
most encouraging? What three factors 
appear to you to be most discourag- 
ing? What is your estimate of the 
average figure which the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, will reach during the second 
quarter of this year?” The answers 


FORBES 


are presented to readers through the 
chart on the opposite page and in the 
text below. 


What Is Forecast 


During the second quarter of this 
year, leading business economists esti- 
mate that the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production, ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, will 
average 106. This is the median for 
all estimates. 

An average of 106 would be con- 
siderably below the average which the 
Federal Reserve Board Index will 
reach for the first quarter of this year; 
it would, of course, be substantially 
below the Index average for the fourth 
quarter of last year, which was 124; 
and it would mean a return to the 


level of last Summer. But it would still 
be above 1939’s second-quarter aver- 
age of 94, 

As usually happens, the economists 
are in startlingly close agreement when 
the estimates of the group are taken as 
a whole. Although 21 points—the dif- 
ference between 97 and 118—separate 
the low and the high estimates, no 
fewer than 71% of the estimates fall 
within the exceedingly narrow range 
between 103 and 108—a difference of 
only five points, or less than 5%. 

Three economists make estimates for 
the specific months of April, May and 
June. They are, respectively: 105—103 
—101; 105—106—108; 115—118— 
122. All three agree on the ending of 
the precipitate phase of the current 
decline; and two forecast a moderate 
upturn whose beginning should first 
be apparent during May. 














Three Most Encouraging Factors 


THE FACTORS named as “most en- 
couraging” in the business picture 
are also factors to watch closely for 
indications of a shift in the business 
tides. As they strengthen, business 
as a whole should strengthen; 
as they weaken, business should 
weaken. 

As an encouraging factor, the 
present and probable near-future 
volume of exports of manufactured 
goods leads by a wide margin. It is 
named by 71% of the economists; 
and it is, of course, a direct and in- 
direct result of war in Europe. This 
fact brings a warning from many of 
the economists polled: However 
“encouraging” the factor may be 
for the next quarter, in the long run 


American industry will pay a ter- 
rific price for it. 

Number two as an encouraging 
factor, mentioned by 47% of the 
economists, has to do with con- 
sumers—their sustained buying, in- 
come and purchasing power. 

From this point on, opinions 
begin to scatter widely. There is a 
three-way tie for number three 
ranking, with each participant in 
the tie drawing mentions from 29% 
of the contributors to the poll. 
These factors are: The favorable 
picture in the automobile industry, 
with sales and production sustained 
and in sound relation to each other; 
the absence of excessive inventories 
in business generally; and _ the 


stable level of commodity prices. 

Fourth place also involves a tie, 
between current and prospective 
capital-goods activity on the one 
hand; and, on the other, the fact 
that industry made so swift a read- 
justment after the Fall boom had 
overreached itself. Each factor was 
named by 24% of the economists. 
Here, a drastic shift in sentiment is 
worth noting: In the December poll, 
conditions in the capital-goods in- 
dustries were named by 94% of the 
contributors as an encouraging 
factor—far ahead of other factors. 

Although a number of other en- 
cowraging factors were mentioned, 
none was hamed by more than 6% 
of the economists. 


Three Most Discouraging Factors 


LIKE encouraging | factors, dis- 
couraging factors will repay close 
watching; for their strengthening or 
weakening plays an equally power- 
ful part in determining industrial 
trends. 

First in importance as a dis- 
couraging factor is the almost com- 
plete lack of new investment, par- 
ticularly in new ventures. This 
draws a mention from 53% of the 
economists. 

Second ranking, named by 47%, 





goes te a broad generality—“politi- 
cal uncertainties”’—which in itself 
contains many other factors. 

Third comes the unfavorable 
agricultural situation: The poor 
outlook for farm exports (a contrast 
with that for manufactured goods, 
named as “encouraging”), and 
sluggish prices. Thirty-five per cent. 
of the contributors mention this 
factor. 

Other discouraging factors attract 
less than 30% of the mentions. The 


more important ores, in order of 
their ranking, are: The compara- 
tively low and declining level of 
construction; uncertainties resulting 
from the war; high inventories (in- 
dicating that the inventory situation’ 
is confused, for many economists 
call it “encouraging”) ; the momen- 
tum rolled up by the swift decline 
since the first of the year; continued 
unemployment; and the basic un- 
soundness of any wartime economic 
picture. 
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Gearing Law to Business 


DuRING THE last year there has been 
a wave of anti-trust law prosecutions 
by the Department of Justice. 

Capital as well as labor, durable 
goods industries as well as consumers’ 
goods industries, have come under its 
scrutiny. 

As an attempt to maintain a free 
competitive system, the increase in 
prosecutions has given both business 
and the public cause for serious think- 
ing about the whole economic, political 
and social basis of the anti-trust laws. 
This is particularly true because, side 
by side with vigorous prosecution of 
price fixing under the anti-trust laws, 
there are found on both state and Fed- 
eral statute books laws of general ap- 
plication to business for the stabiliza- 
tion and equalization of prices, and for 
price fixing. 

The Unfair Trade Practice Acts, for 
example, which 26 states have enacted, 
seek in various ways to prevent sales 
below cost and price discrimination 
among different communities in the 
same state. Under many of these 
statutes, cost is to be determined on 
the basis of the average cost in a mar- 
ket where the individual seller cannot 
conclusively prove his own cost. In 
some of these statutes a fixed mark-up 
is provided which is binding on the 
seller, unless he proves a lower cost. 
To stabilize prices, or at least to put 
a concrete base under prices, is mani- 
festly their purpose. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, a Fed- 
eral law (1936), prevents price dis- 
crimination among buyers, and casts 
upon the seller the burden of proof to 
show that any price discrimination 
made for quantity or method of sale 
or delivery is fair considering the cost 
saving involved. The act has therefore 
been a great influence for bringing 
about price uniformity in large areas 
of business, and for preventing special 
concessions to syndicate, chain store 
and other national buyers. 





Jacos K. Javits is a partner in the law 
firm of Javits & Javits, authorities on busi- 
ness law. 
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JACOB K. JAVITS 





Over all business hangs a 


shadow: Uncertainty about 
law. Banish the shadow with 
this plan, says the writer; 
then all will benefit. See how 


on opposite page — 


The Miller-Tydings Act, another 
Federal law (1937) and the state Fair 
Trade Acts, now in effect in 44 states, 
constitute a unified system which en- 
ables sellers of branded or trade- 
marked articles to establish resale 
prices through contracts with distribu- 
tors. These resale prices are binding 
within the states even on distributors 
of the affected article who do not enter 
into the contracts—so long as they 
know about them. A constantly in- 
creasing volume of goods is likely to 
be distributed under uniform resale 
prices. 

The depression which began in 
1929 was essentially a depression of 
price demoralization by sellers. Favor- 
able, though critical, consideration 
must therefore be given to these legis- 
lative attempts to stabilize prices. If 
consumers are treated fairly, and the 


savings resulting from price stability 
are passed on to them, directly 
through fair prices and good quality 
and indirectly through constant em- 
ployment and a prosperous commun- 
ity, these laws will survive and de- 
velop further; but if they are used for 
exploitation, they are likely to fall. 

The inconsistency of the policies of 
anti-trust law enforcement and laws for 
price regulation is matched by thé un- 
certainty created by existing tech- 
niques of anti-trust law enforcement. 

Under the rule of reason, the Su- 
preme Court has under differing cir- 
cumstances condemned or sanctioned 
the dissemination of statistics on pro- 
duction and distribution by trade asso- 
ciations; the issuance of suggested re- 
sale prices by manufacturers establish- 
ing differentials for their distributors; 
the utilization of joint selling agencies 
by combinations of producers; and the 
issuance of price bulletins by sellers. 
Business has complained, and right- 
fully, that in the interests of economic 
stability, it must be free to act in con- 
cert in the public interest without the 
peril of later prosecution for violation 
of a “rule of reason.” 

The basic problem is how to recon- 
cile apparent inconsistencies in legis- 
lative policy and hardships in anti- 
trust law enforcement, with the cer- 
tainty and flexibility which business 
needs in order to cope with our eco- 
nomic problems. The solution appears 
to be to give business men a method 
for finding out, before they begin pro- 
posed activities, whether they will be 
considered in violation of the anti- 
trust laws; and to protect the public 
interest by providing for a means of 
correcting those activities where, due 
to changing economic conditions, they 
become contrary to the public inter- 
est, or where, under cover of acts de- 
clared lawful, unlawful activities are 
carried on. 

These problems can be solved by an 
amendment to the anti-trust laws, 





Photographs: Charles Phelps Cushing (3), 
Keystone (1). 
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will benefit because they will know, in advance, what they can 
legally do to improve conditions by co-operative action 


will benefit because industry can then make industry-wide agree- 
ments with labor to stabilize employment and absorb unemployment 


will benefit because industry can then standardize products, stabilize 
markets, cut costs, eliminate deceptive practices 


which will permit business to obtain a 
declaratory judgment in which a court 
declares that a contract or combination 
submitted to it is not unlawful under 
the anti-trust laws. So long as the con- 
tract or combination is performed in 
good faith and the court’s decree re- 
mains effective, the parties should then 
be immune from anti-trust law prose- 
cution, and should be subject to suit 
for triple damages under the anti-trust 
laws only if the person proposing to 
sue has obtained permission of the 
court which made the declaratory 
judgment. 

In order to protect the public inter- 
est and prevent abuse of the contract 
or combination, it should be provided 
that the court appoint a master to su- 
pervise the operations of the contract 
or combination and the acts of the 
parties to it., 

This master should be paid by the 
parties, but should be an independent 
court representative having power to 
investigate, with the aid of the power 
to subpoena witnesses. 

The parties to the contract or com- 
bination should be required to file re- 
ports so that the master can judge its 
economic effects. 


NO CAUSE FOR LEGAL JITTERS 


In order to be sure that masters will 
be qualified for their duties, they 
should be appointed from lists certified 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
each judicial circuit of the United 
States for the Federal District Courts 
in its circuit. 

The courts can be afforded the bene- 
fit of the advice of the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor and of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in dealing with 
contracts or combinations brought be- 
fore them, by a requirement that these 
Federal agencies shall report to the 
courts on the effect of any contract or 
combination on matters within the 
jurisdiction of each agency. 

Under this amendment to the anti- 
trust laws, agreements could be made 
regarding the standardization of prod- 
ucts, publication of prices, stabiliza- 
tion of markets, buying and selling 
practices, standardization of terms and 
conditions of sale, allocation of pro- 
duction and a host of other matters. 
Industry-wide agreements with labor 
become possible to stabilize employ- 
ment and absorb unemployment. Re- 
straints can be imposed on unfair or 
deceptive competitors. Trades and in- 
dustries can cope with broad problems 

(Continued on page 41) 
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FORBES 


Parade of Packaging Ideas 


DON SAMSON 





A simple, economical solution to the super-market display bin prob- 
lem is this two-way labeling technique, which gives cans good dis- 
play in any position, whether they are stood upright or on their sides 





Muscatine couldn’t pay girls to sew buttons 
on cafds at wage-law rates, so developed 
this Pliofilm-covered card, cut costs in half 
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These antiquated cans caused many a con- 
sumer to wonder, “What is this Whiz? What 
is a Loosen-All? What is a Nut Loosener?” 


THICK AND FAST, during the past year, have come develop- 
ments in packaging. 

While the new Food & Drug Law came into play, literally 
jolting thousands of marketers into undertaking drastic 
package revision, the development of new materials—es- 
pecially plastics, boxboards and foils—and the steady 
growth of the super-store with its open displays, prompted 
thousands of others to join the packaging parade. 

The pictures on these pages preview some of the yéar’s 
outstanding packages. They are all winners in one or both 
of the two big packaging contests of the year: The Irwin 
D. Wolf Awards, sponsored by the American Management 
Association, and Modern Packaging’s All-America Pack- 
aging Competition. 

While it is still too early to judge the sales pull of many 
of these new packages, some have already chalked up sales 
increases exceeding 200%. And many have brought lower 
material, labor and handling costs as well. 

In most cases, greater consumer handiness, informative 
labeling, showmanship in design, came into play. The open- 
top display carton and the package with re-use features 
became still more popular. Products never before packaged 
range from wet, pre-medicated gauze to stair treads. 

Late this month, marketing men from coast to coast will 
gather at the Hotel Astor, New York City, to attend the big 
packaging conference of the year: American Management 
Association’s 10th Annual Packaging Conference and Ex- 
position. At that time, the packaging trends that are evi- 
denced on these pages will be among those hotly discussed. 


Drip, Drip—Showmanship 


So the producer designed these slick, self- 
explanatory containers, with dramatic illus- 
tration. And sales have jumped about 10% 
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Change Brought a Lawful Illusion 


Pickles and juice, wrapped in a bag of When this carton was re-designed to include But what might have been a liability be 
transparent film and sold in a window car- contents labeling (required under the Food came an asset: With informative labeling, 
ton, is one of Heinz’s 1939 prize innovations & Drug Law), the company feared results the carton size appears increased (above) 

















Lithographed cans like these not only do away with the labeling 


Designed to harmonize with almost any style of table service is 
operation: They also have better display value, greater resistance Olds Products Co.’s new mustard jar. Since it carries no pasted-on 
to damage in shipment and handling, and cut cost of labor 


label, the fastidious hostess is encouraged to put it on the table 





Lifting gridirons into a fast-selling specialty This carton of stair treads was named “the package of the yea” in the Wolf Awards. In- 
line is this airplane luggage shipping case troduced by the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., it was selected from a field of 1,500 and is 
developed by the Michigan Wire Goods Co. one of those packaging ideas that prompt the remark: “Why didn’t 7 think of that?” 
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FORBES 


The Duty 
of the Stockholder 


JAMES F. BELL 


A STOCKHOLDER cannot simply be a 
holder of a certificate which evidences 
his ownership. 

When he buys a stock, he becomes 
an integral part of an enterprise. He is 
exposed to all the responsibilities and 
duties in connection with it. The 
privilege of ownership carries with it 
obligations to the public which the en- 
terprise serves. 

The public seldom differentiates be- 
tween the guiding and the motivating 
powers in business. But in American 
industry today they are very different 
forces. The guiding of all business is 
the function of management. The mo- 
tivating power, the very lifeblood of 
enterprise, is the money entrusted to 
management by the owners. These 
owners, of course, are the stockholders. 

Management has both responsibili- 
ties and limitations. It consists of the 
elected representatives of the owners, 
together with an organization created 
to execute the will of the owners. It 
has the prime responsibility of con- 
ducting a successful business, of re- 
turning a profit to the owners on the 
investment which they have made. 

But there are many things that man- 
agement cannot do, because it has 
neither the authority nor the means. 
And the most important of these is the 
protection of investment and profits 
from impairment arising from miscon- 
ceived public action. That particular 
function rests solely with the owners. 

The management does not own the 
business—the stockholders own it. The 
stockholders are partners in an enter- 
prise, justified in the production of 
valuable economic goods and services 
when conducted in a manner that is 
in consonance with the public welfare. 
The future security of the investment, 
and the continuance of the dividends, 
depend upon that performance. 





James F. Bett is chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc. 
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If they wish the investment to give 
the greatest possible returns, stock- 
holders must give the management 
the greatest possible co-operation, as 
owner, friend, buyer, salesman, adver- 
tising and promotional representative. 

They must be alive and alert to all 
forces that will contribute to its wel- 
fare; they must be equally quick in 
protecting it against measures harm- 
ful to its value, its earnings or its re- 
serves. 

The popular attacks against manage- 
ment are really attacks against the en- 


tire investment system and the profit 
motive which lies behind it. Manage- 
ment is merely the symbol, the target 
to which the shafts of criticism may 
be directed. To a considerable degree 
the fault rests with those who com- 
pose the investment system of the 
country—the stockholders. Moreover, 
they are the ones who suffer and they 
will continue to do so as long as they 
permit this condition to exist. 

The obligations of a stockholder re- 
quire that he should know about the 
company in which he has made an in- 
vestment—its financial structure; the 
measures through which he obtains 
representation in its conduct; the char- 
acter and reputation of those who se- 


lect his management and shape its 


policies; a knowledge of the manage- 
ment that lies behind the business, of 
the goods and services which it, per- 
forms and the manner in which it does 
these. 

It is the stockholder’s responsibility 
to see that the business is maintained 
in accordance with American ideals— 
the theory of “Live and Let Live” and 
“Help the Living.” And, surely, while 

(Continued on page 36) 








—And Making Him 
Do His Duty 


CHAIRMAN JAMES F. BELL of General 
Mills is no man to shirk a duty. Which 
is one reason for the unprecedented 
series of stockholders’ meetings he has 
been holding throughout the country 


since last Fall (Forses, Dec. 15, p. 
23). 

The meetings are something entirely 
new. They do not replace the conven- 
tional annual meeting. They are for the 
thousands of stockholders who never 
think of going to annual meetings. 

So far held in Detroit, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York, Bell’s meetings usually attract 
several hundred stockholders, who talk 
with company officials present (as one 
stockholder. does with Bell, at left), 
see lantern slides: of other officials. 
hear an account of company opera- 
tions, ask scores of questions, and end 
up with refreshments—Wheaties and 
sugar and cream. 

In this way, Bell helps to discharge 
one management duty to stockholders 
—keeping them informed. But he alse 
wants to make stockholders realize. 
and shoulder, their duties to manage- 
ment, which he describes on this page. 
And, he says, the meetings are getting 
just that result. By Spring, 25 to 30% 
of General Mills’ 10,000 stockholders 
will have attended the meetings—a far 
cry from the fraction of 1% who show 
up at the Wilmington annual meeting. 
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Burroughs Factory and General Offices, Detroit 


Throughout the years, Burroughs has adhered to 
the highest standards of manufacture and quality, 
and has developed a worldwide factory -trained 
and factory-controlled service organization. 










New Burroughs Factory Branch, Plymouth, Michigan 





+ + + 


Over a half-century ago Burroughs started in a 
small machine shop to manufacture the first prac- 
tical adding machine. Business has since depended 
more and more on Burroughs for a steady flow 
of machines and developments to meet constantly 
changing conditions. Today’s range of Burroughs 
products includes practically every type of figuring, 
accounting and forms-writing machine. 


With this background of experience and wide 
variety of machines, Burroughs meets the needs 
of today’s business for speed and economy, and 
is building for the future along lines which have 


made Burroughs a worldwide institution. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 





Savers 


ReseEaRCH shows that only 15% of the 
salesman’s business time is spent talk- 
ing to prospects. Raise that to 30%— 
and imagine the results! Here are 
some time-savers that will help: 

Sounp Tratninc. The salesman lack- 
ing education in basic selling prin- 
ciples leaks time like a kettle with a 
rusty bottom. 

SELF-DISCIPLINE. Know how to steer 
and operate yourself economically; 
how to command yourself to stop and 
go; how and when and where to turn, 
to speed, to put on brakes. 

PianneD Day. The planless day is 
slow and roundabout. The planless 
salesman walks in a circle, never 
straight, as does the salesman who 
keeps his objective in sight. 

APPOINTMENTS. To pay a sales call 
without appointment, and not to be 
received, is a huge, unnecessary waste. 
You can get appointments in this day 
of more consideration for salesmen. 

ADVERTISING. The salesman whose 
coming visit is mentioned in his com- 
pany’s advertising or by mail arrives 
with a “build-up”; is thus more re- 
spected and expected. 

AccuraTE Rovutinc. There is a 
definite time-saving salesman’s route 
for any territory or city. In cities, it 
may often be so precisely planned that 
the exact side of the street to walk on 
is indicated. 

Smmpticity. A salesman’s task is 
often made too cumbersome. He car- 
ries too much, tries to cover too much 
detail in his talk, is given no facilities 
for working fast—as, for example, 
records calling for check-marks in- 
stead of written fill-ins. 

CONCENTRATION. Collecting debts, 
gathering research data, etc., are ex- 
traneous tasks, preventing concentra- 
tion on selling. 

SHARE THE Loap. Famous sales or- 
ganizations have proved that it is un- 
economic to expect salesmen to sell a 
company’s entire wide-reaching lines 





J. Georce Freperick, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, is an expert on selling methods, 
author of Modern Salesmanship and of 
Modern Salesmanagement. 
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of Salesmen’s Time 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


Ewing Galloway 


of goods of many types. The prospect's 
interest wanes, the salesman’s selling 
punch tires out. The lines should be 
split up with other salesmen. 

Weepinc. Too many footless, fruit- 
less sales calls are made. Weed them 
out. More headwork, less leg-work. 

PREPAREDNESS. A well-prepared sales 
solicitation means competent, concise. 
time-saving presentation—for prospect 
as well as salesman. 

Stimuus. All selling work is a 
drive, a pressure, provided through 
stimulation from both the salesman 
himself and his sales executive. See 
that the supply is adequate lest you 
have a slackening of pace, a leak of 
time. 

Pay Mora.e. The chief source of 
push and enterprise is hope of mone- 
tary reward. If the salesman is paid 
on a carefully-worked out basis, he will 
be careful with his time. Lack of suffi- 
cient “pay morale” is a great waster 
of salesmen’s time. 

MoperaTion. Nothing slows up a 
salesman more definitely, both physi- 
cally and mentally, than eating and 
drinking too much and too frequently. 

No Ho uipays. It’s well smashed by 
now—the old alibi that it is Saturday 
or an odd holiday (like Election Day 
or Lincoln’s Birthday), and nobody is 
working anyhow, so why try to sell? 
It may be an extra good day to sell; 


so many other salesmen aren’t com- 
peting! 

Earvy & Late. It’s a good principle 
to avoid the rush,.and pick the less 
crowded strategic hours—the early 
ones and late ones—instead of -follow- 
ing the crowd. 

SysteM. There is no substitute for 
system — orderliness, neatness, dis- 
patch, disciplines, routine, precision, 
record-making, putting first things first 
and second things second. ‘ 

Less Wartinc. All salesmen are to 
some degree victims of waiting-line 
waste, even when calling by appoint- 
ment; but they need not be entirely 
helpless victims. Diplomatic effort can 
plan the time of the call away from 
the peak hour, or secure the aid of 
the prospect or his secretary for 
prompt appointments. 

SHuT-oFFs. This means—shut off 
your own or the prospect’s irrelevant 
conversation—or both! The poised, 
but time-conscious, salesman never 
wastes time on irrelevant conversation, 
except perhaps for a sentence or two. 
Business men like salesmen to be busi- 
ness men. 

TraveL Erriciency. Correlating 
various travel media, traveling early or 
late, doing all possible travel during 
off hours, can save much salesman’s 
time. Demarking territories along trav- 
el-facility lines instead of county and 
state lines is another time-saver. 

SHort Noons. Another alibi favor- 
ite is “Nobody’s in between 12 and 
2.” Mark on your records the lunch- 
hour habits of such prospects as you 
can; also watch the time wasted dawd- 
ling too long over lunch with pros- 
pects or customers. 

Wak Fast. This may sound piff- 
ling as a time-saver; but fast, vigorous 
walking between prospects is a two- 
fold blessing: It saves considerable 
time, and it serves as an energizer. 

Spot THE Dup. Learn to recognize 
quickly the authentic signs of “no 
sale”—the definitely “dud” prospect 
who couldn’t, wouldn’t, shouldn’t buy. 
Leave him with lightning speed, but 
courteously. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








severely practical industrial-relations 
men believe it can be done—that 
sound methods to use in collective- 
bargaining meetings can be discovered 
and applied just as successfully as has 
been done in selling, in speaking, in 
“winning friends and_ influencing 
people.” 


Report Pointer 


The annual reports of 90% of all 
major companies do nothing at all to 
win stockholders’ goodwill, under- 
standing and support, announces 
Princeton University’s Public Opinion 
Quarterly after careful study. These 
factors, usually missing, are essential 
to do the job: Illustrations and charts; 
statements about competitive position, 
company contributions to national wel- 
fare, policies involving public and em- 
ployee relations; a look into research 
work and the future; understandable 
financial data; selling copy on the 
_ products; good layout and paper. 


Largest Yet 


By far the largest company to adopt 
a dismissal pay plan is General Motors, 
whose program, just announced, will 
cover more than 40,000 salaried em- 
ployees of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries in the U. S. 

Although a number of companies 
have informal arrangements (in addi- 
tion to the standard “two weeks’ no- 
tice”) for compensating the salaried 
employee who is released for reasons 
beyond his control, comparatively few 
have a standard systematic plan of the 
type finally worked out by General 
Motors. 

Salaried employees with a year or 
more of continuous service will be 
paid 25% of one month’s pay for each 
year of service up to 10 years (for a 
10-year man, that would amount to 
two-and-a-half-months’ pay). If the 
employee has been with the company 
for more than 10 years, the percentage 
is raised to 35 (five-and-a-quarter- 
months’ pay for a 15-year man). Min- 
imum separation allowance is half-a- 
month’s pay, maximum is six-months’ 
pay. 
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Release of a salaried employee is 
also subject to thorough review before 
it becomes final. If the employee has 
a complaint about it, he can appeal 
ultimately to a high official of the 
company. 


Complaints 


William J. Pilat, professor of retail- 
ing at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has just completed a study of cus- 
tomer complaints. 

His findings (boiled down): “Most 
complaints can be traced to over-sell- 
ing of advertised items; shoddy or 





incorrectly sized merchandise; ineffi- 
cient or underpaid personnel.” 


Noteworthy 


Research—Frigidaire division of 
General Motors reports that it has. set 
up a “customer research staff,” pat- 
terned after GM’s famous customer re- 
search activity in the automobile field; 
that both product design and sales 
policies will be governed by the staff's 
findings. 


Merchandising—To make paint se- 
lection easy for laymen, Sherwin- 
Williams has issued a Style Guide (for 
dealers), a giant volume of 236 full- 
color illustrations of homes, _indi- 
vidual rooms, incorporating all the 
gay and subtle paint color combina- 
tions that might be desired. No minor 
merchandising job, the book weighs 
eight pounds, has pages two feet 





**Best”’ Company Magazines 


UNDER the impact of 1940’s public and 
employee relations needs, company 
magazines are winning increasing at- 
tention from management. Another 
boost for them came in March when 
the newly-formed House Magazine In- 
stitute announced winners in the first 
annual contest to determine the “best” : 
Among internal magazines (going to 
employees), Monsanto Magazine of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; among ex- 
ternal magazines (going to stockhold- 
ers, customers), Watch of American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 





. «+ pictures play a big part 





MAGAZINE x 


. charts and color add interest 


Judgment was based on typography, 
general reader appeal, choice and use 
of photographs, quality and suitability 
of editorial matter, layout and design. 
Monsanto Magazine, more elaborate 
and costly than the average house or- 
gan, is a substantial publication full 
of well-written and well-presented ar- 
ticles, pages in color, photographs, 
picturized charts and personal notes. 
Watch, which goes to policyholders, 
relies on dramatic and instructive pic- 
tures with a little fast-reading text to 
get its safety messages over. 
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square, cost $250,000 to produce 
(25,000 copies). 


Aviation—Reports Glenn L. Martin, 
airplane manufacturer: The U. S. has 
basic designs ready for 125-ton, 350- 
mile-per-hour planes which could carry 
32 tons of bombs on cruises of 11,000 
miles. Commercial versions could carry 
more than 32 tons of cargo. 


Railroading—Western railroads are 
considering co-operative buying of 
freight cars. Built as standard models 
instead of to each road’s individual 
specifications, they might be mass- 
produced at sharply lower prices. 


Distribution—Hoping to cut distri- 
bution costs, several food and drug 
manufacturers are now turning to 
larger packages and _ multiple-unit 
offerings. 


Reports—Home Life Insurance Co. 
is now carrying the move to human- 
ize company reports right into the 
home: Representatives, interviewing 
policyholders, explain all the facts and 
figures. 


Promotion—Though the “color add- 
ed” in Florida oranges is like that in 
butter or ice cream, many housewives 
think it is harmful and shun the fruit. 
Hoping to correct this misconception. 
Food Machinery Corp. has produced a 
movie (for consumer groups) which 
depicts a typical harvest, from picking 
to packing, centering attention on the 
harmlessness of the coloring. 


Finance—A recent study of Lincoln 
and Therese Filene Foundation, Inc., 
reveals (1) that small companies can’t 
get credit as easily as big ones; (2) 
that there is a real need of long-term 
loans for small business (for work- 
ing capital, for the purchase of new 
equipment). 


Retailing—Few years ago, heavy 
chain store taxes prompted oil com- 
panies to lease service stations to pri- 
vate individuals. Now, partly because 
the chains are not taking it so heavily 
on the chin, partly because sales re- 
sults were not too good, Sun Oil Co. 
announces that it will again operate 
its own stations. Other oil companies 
are expected to follow Sun’s example. 


Labor—United Airlines, anxious to 
stock up on skilled mechanics, has 
started a three-year, class-and-shop 
training course. 
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Goods shipped on open account are, in reality, 30-, 60-, or 90-day loans 
— without security. Tangible merchandise becomes abstract “Receivables” as 
soon as it leaves your hands. 


Who will guarantee the safety of your Receivables—who can state their 
actual value if, for instance, you should seek banking accommodations? 


American Credit Insurance 


offers the practical, economical, time-tested way of obtaining and maintain- 
ing security for Receivables. 


Prudent executives in thousands of Manufacturing and Jobbing houses carry 
American Credit Insurance as a bulwark against unexpected credit losses and 
delinquencies. They keep the future under their own control. 


American Credit policies protect you on firms that fail or on firms that 
simply fail to pay. All are thoroughly modern. Thus, reorganizations under the 
Chandler Act have the same status as insolvencies. General coverage and 
many other forms of policies are available. Ask for details. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
J.F.McFadden, President - Chamber of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
Copyright 1940, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. Y6R1 


porn crea nnn == candies 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





FREE BOOK 


“The Best Collection Letter 





Without obligation to me, send your free book: 
“The Best Collection Letter | Ever Used.” 


' 
1 
I 
I Ever Used” NN ccs uncendekaeessiiptecdstincratipenes ponlanintsnceneneenhinectiahelsemaeaiianeinnts 
Actual facsimiles of 30 real “money- : TES ELLE ETT EE 
getting” letters—used and contributed ; .. hive 
by Mansbecturers end Jobbers. Not copy- \ SEITEN ONL ALOT OOM ES EDIT. MIT Fe La 
righted—you can use or adapt them. } Aids iicaiacaeceadaanaliiesitinnibenininianeieaniiiaiacanigiaale State. 
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Britt HOLLER 


THis CooLipceE story, given to me by 
an intimate of both the late President 
and his father, is here published, so 
far as I know, for the first time: 

After Calvin graduated from the dis- 
trict school, at Plymouth, Vt. his 
father wanted to send him to the Black 
River Academy, at Ludlow, Vt. But 
to raise the money, Father Coolidge 
must needs sell a calf. 

When Calvin started for Ludlow the 
calf was taken along in the family 
wagon. As they jogged along, the elder 
Coolidge said to Calvin, “Son, this 
calf will get to Boston long before 
you do.” 

That was in the mid-1880s. It wasn’t 
until 1907—long after the calf had 
ceased to be—that Calvin went to Bos- 
ton as a State Representative. In 1912 
he was a State Senator; 1914, presi- 
dent of the Senate; 1916. Lieutenant- 
Governor; 1919, Governor. It was in 
the following year that he was elected 
Vice-President of the United States. 
In 1923 he entered the White House. 

When a friend asked Cal’s father if 
he wasn’t proud that his son had be- 
come President of the United States, 
the reply was, “You can depend upon 
Calvin to do what he knows is right 
no matter where he is.” 

Nothing to do with the fore- 
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tor and Will were ushered into the 
Presidential presence. The Senator 
very formally made the introduction. 
“What's the gentleman’s name?” 
Will asked the introducer. 
At that, Coolidge burst into laughter. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL James A. 
Farley is one of his Department’s best 
(but presumably non-paying) cus- 
tomers. He is the greatest letter-writer 
in America. Supposedly on vacation 
last month at the Miami Biltmore, he 
kept two secretaries busy. 

William Randolph Hearst reputedly 
can go over and critically examine 
newspaper after newspaper faster than 
any other man ever born. But hav- 
ing seen Jim Farley in similar action, 
I rather think he would give the pub- 
lisher a tussle were a contest staged. 

Confidentially, neither this nor any 
other member of the Cabinet knows 
any more than you or I know about 
Mr. Roosevelt’s third-term intentions. 
Some time ago they were positive, 
presumably from the Chief's own inti- 
mations, that he would not seek re- 
nomination. They still feel that way— 
but are far from positive. 

Mr. Farley, I deduce, is entirely 
willing that the lightning should strike 








D. S. Epps 


him. But he is building no castles in 
the air. 

To a questioner who asked him if 
he would manage another Roosevelt 
campaign, if occasion arose, he meted 
out only a characteristic Farley smile. 
Personally, I “hae me doots.” 

The South, my own contacts sug- 
gest, is more Democratic than New 
Dealish. President Roosevelt doesn’t 


stand as high as he did. 


A PASSENGER on a train from New 
York to Detroit heard the conductor 
remark that a woman, with a baby, 
would have to be put off at Harmon, 
because she had no ticket, her excuse 
being that her husband had forgotten 
to hand it to her at the station. The 
humane passenger, touched, volun- 
teered to pay the fare, on condition 
his identity be not revealed. 

The conductor later returned to re- 
port that a wire had been received 
from the husband confirming _ the 
woman’s statement and that, therefore, 
nothing need be done. 

Extremely grateful, the young 
mother begged the conductor to ob- 
tain the name and address of the kindly 
gentleman, so that she might send him 
a letter of thanks. 

At Detroit, Daniel S. Eddins. 





going, but did you ever hear this 
one? When a U. S. Senator made 
an appointment for Will Rogers 
to be presented to President 
Coolidge at the White House, 
the dignified statesman cautioned 
Will to be on his best behavior. 
Will wasn’t impressed. After a 
lot of joshing, Will bet his Sena- 
torial friend that he could make 
the President laugh within one 
minute after meeting him. The 
Senator accepted, feeling confi- 
dent that he knew his morose 


Cal. 
With due ceremony, the Sena- 
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CLARENCE FRANcIs of General Foods 
ANDREW RoBERTSON of Westinghouse 
“Cup” ROBERT 

Harry KLincier of Pontiac 


B. C. Heacogx of Caterpillar Tractor 


now president of Plymouth, was 
at the train to meet his daugh- 
ter, the lady with the baby. He 
ran into Bill Holler, now general 
salesmanager of Chevrolet, who 
proved to be the passenger who 
offered to rescue the lady from 
her plight. Both auto men were 
friends. 

Sill more curious: Eddins at 
one time offered Bill a good job. 
while later Bill was in a position 
to offer Eddins a very attractive 
job. But meanwhile both had 
risen in the world. 





—B. C.F. 
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F does not live by bread alone 

vd At the dawn of civilization, men were content to be alive at the 
iy end of each day—as they and their families crowded ‘round a fire 
on, and ate the meat they had hunted. But modern man, particularly 
use in the United States, does not consider the primitive necessities of 
ten food, clothing and shelter sufficient for well ordered living. 
Today, electricity with all its blessings in speeding manufacture, 


“val in giving light, in easing household tasks, in freeing men from 
drudgery, is taken for granted. 


Further, the ease of communication, the facility for vast public 


- amusements, the freedom and swiftness of travel are considered as 
“a necessary as well-built, well-lighted, well-heated homes, offices 
and factories. 

ung The far-flung applications of electricity have been possible be- 

ob- cause of an abundant supply of copper. That a little copper 
or “goes a long way” in its service to mankind is demonstrated by 

- the fact that a single pound will make 50 feet of 12-gauge wiring 
a for a modern home. 
was 

h- i ° 
_ Copper—A Basic Industry , 
a Copper is one of those basic industries through whose develop- 
athe ment America has prospered greatly. Essential though copper is 
from today to every activity of modern man, much is yet to come 
were ... through continued research and constantly improving methods 

of fabrication. 

— pA 39261 
job, sd 
sition 
ctive 

had ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CF 25 Broadway New York 
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It’s A WORLD of change. Everything 
is on the move. This means there is no 
such thing as getting set and staying 
set. The man who thinks so will be 
upset. —Hoticoa REvIEw. 


In this theatre of man’s life, it is re- 
served only for God and angels to be 
lookers-on. —PYTHAGORAS. 


A man who cannot mind his own 
business is not fit to be trusted with 
the king’s. —SAVILLE. 


The bigger a man’s head gets. the 
easier it is to fill his shoes. 
—Citco News. 


To one who knows, advice is un- 
necessary; to one who does not, it is 
not enough. —SENECA. 


A dose of poison can do its work 
but once, but a bad book can go on 
poisoning minds for generations. 

—Joun Murray. 


The bravest thing you can do when 
you are not brave is to profess cour- 
age—and act accordingly. 

—Corra Harris. 


In the ordinary business of life, in- 
dustry can do anything which genius 
can do, and very many things which 
it cannot. —Henry Warp BEECHER. 


There is nothing noble in being 
superior to some other man. The true 
nobility is in being superior to your 
previous self. —Hnpoo SayInc. 


A little intolerance is as dangerous 
to the body politic as a little potas- 
sium cyanide to the human body. 

—GRENVILLE CLarK. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Good manners include tact, courtesy 
and etiquette; but both in time and 
importance, tact comes first, courtesy 
second and etiquette last, and is least 
of all. —LyYMAN ABBOTT. 


The true sage is not he who sees, but 
he who, seeing farthest, has the deep- 
est love for mankind. He who sees 
without loving is only showing his 
eyes in the dark. 

—Maurice MAETERLINCK. 


What a man does for others, not 
what they do for him, gives him im- 
mortality. —DanreEL WEBSTER. 


What makes life dreary, is want of 
motive. —GEorCE ELIOT. 


Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity. 
—Horace Mann. 


If the power to do hard work is not 
talent it is the best possible substi- 
tute for it. Things do not turn up in 
this world until somebody turns them 
up. A pound of pluck is worth a ton 
of luck. —James A. GARFIELD. 


Some defeats are only installments 
of victory. —Jacos A. Rus. 


Some defeats are only installments 
which greatness appears. —-EMERSON. 


If we look down, then our shoulders 
stoop. If our thoughts look down, our 
character bends. It is only when we 
hold up our heads that our body be- 
comes erect. It is only when our 
thoughts go up that our life becomes 
upright. —A. McKENzIE. 


It is easier to be critical than to be 
correct. —Tue Pick-Up. 


A man is what he is, not what men 
say he is. His character no man can 
touch; only he, himself, can damage 
that. His reputation is what men say 
he is. That, truly, can be damaged by 
others. But reputation is for time, 
character is for eternity. 

—ANNA JAMESON. 


Were we to take as much pains to 
be what we ought to be, as we do to 
disguise what we really are, we might 
appear like ourselves without being at 
the trouble of any disguise whatever. 

—ROcHEFOUCAULD. 


Ne two other things differ more 
than “hurry” and “dispatch.” Hurry 
is the mark of a weak mind, dispatch 
of a strong one. —CottTon. 


Once open the door to trouble, and 
its visits are threefold: First, anticipa- 
tion; second, in actual presence; third, 
in living it over again. Therefore, 
never anticipate, make as little of its 
presence as possible, forget it as soon 
as past. —ANON. 


Satiety is our worst enemy. It would 
be well worth one’s while to be de- 
prived of many things so as to learn 
over again how to enjoy possessing 
them fully. —Franc-Nonar. 


We cannot live within ourselves, nor 
even for ourselves and be satisfied. 


—GEorGE W. CABLE. 


Make a living, but remember there 
is one thing better than making a liv- 
ing—making a life. 

—WituiaM E. Russet. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





Recompense to no man evil 
for evil. Provide things honest 
in the sight of all men.— 
Romans 12:17. 


Sent in by J. M. Gayle, Morgan- 
ton, N. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


Exploitation of tools, not of men, has 
made America.—CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
president, General Foods Corp. 


Equality in competition is United 
States transportation problem No. 1. 
—Dr. B. H. Meyer, former member, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


There does not seem to be any justi- 
fication for believing that the automo- 
tive industry has reached the maximum 
of its growth—ALrrep P. SLoan Jr., 
chairman, General Motors Corp. 


There are still people who want to 
build up a business, but the zest is out 
of it. The edge is off their enthusiasm. 
We talk about “venture capital” but 
there is also such a thing as “venture 
brain.”—B. C. Heacock, president, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Democracy does not mean or re- 
quire equal, but equitable distribution 
of wealth. Real and lasting prosperity 
for the individual depends on his be- 
ing willing and able to earn and to 
keep his proper share of what he pro- 
duces. That is equitable distribution 
of wealth—FirzceraLp HALL, presi- 
dent, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway. 


There are three types of personnel 
policies: First, the ostrich type; head 
in sand, neck stuck out, trusting every- 
thing will blow over; second, the 
sleeping dog kind; much pussyfooting 
around, hoping that the dog won't 
wake up, that he won’t bite if he does; 
and third, the chanticleer type; a chan- 
ticleer has something to say and says 
so in a clear voice.—WALTER Du1ETz, 
personnel relations manager, Western 
Electric Co. 


In the long run, throughout the his- 
tory of the American patent system, 
invention has created infinitely more 
jobs than technological improvements 
have destroyed. Eighty-four per cent of 
all machines invented are “labor sav- 
ing” rather than “labor displacing”— 
designed to create entirely new prod- 
ucts, render new services, or improve 
old products or services.—H. W. Pren- 
Tis JR., president, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 
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Retail deliveries 
are 98% ahead of 1939 to date... 
First 20 days of February 
are 108% ahead 


of same period last year! 


OU’RE seeing 1939 re- 
peating itself in 1940—at 
Studebaker! 

Sales of Studebaker cars, so 
far this year, are up substantially 
over last year. 

This steadily increasing pub- 
lic demand for the Studebaker 
Champion, the Studebaker 
Commander and the Studebaker 
President proves conclusively 
that these three great cars must 
indeed be value-loaded with 
superior style, superior riding 
comfort, superior workman- 
ship and superior operating 
economy. 


Studebaker beat all cars in 
official gas economy contest 


If you’re buying a new car, see 
to it that you get one of these 
three money-saving Studebakers 
that took the measure of all 
other cars in gas economy, in 
this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite 


Sweepstakes, under American 
Automobile Association super- 
vision. 

With expert drivers and low- 
extra-cost overdrive, the Stude- 
baker Champion averaged 29.19 
miles per gallon, the Studebaker 
Commander 24.72 miles per 
gallon and the Studebaker 
President 23.40 miles per gal- 
lon in that greatest of all gas 
economy contests. 

You can be the proud owner 
of a Studebaker Champion for 
as little as $660 delivered at the 
factory, South Bend, Indiana. 
That’s right down on a level 
with the 3 other largest selling 
lowest pricecars,Andtheprices « 
of Studebaker’s Commander 
and President—and of Stude- 
baker commercial cars and 
trucks are comparably low. 

See your local Studebaker 
dealer now. You can buy any 
Studebaker for a low down pay- 
ment and on easy C.I.T. terms. 


STUDEBAKER... THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


Founded in 1852 + World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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e@ Here is a policy that 
ial experience, protects 
tancy of life. It has cas 


you foryourexPec 
h and loan values. 


according to actuar- & 


Rate Per $1,000 
Monthly $ .90 





HIS low-cost policy cannot 

beissued in amountslessthan 
$2,500. At age 35 a $10,000 pol- 
icy costs you only $12.80 per 
month and will, at your death, 
pay your beneficiary either 
$10,000 or a monthly income 
for life. Write us for full de- 
tails, stating age. Use the coupon 
below. Mail it now. 


More Than A Billion Dollars 
Insurance In Force 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Gat Pe del le, AE: 
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Obsolescence Saves Tax Money 


How it does so is here discussed by Morgan Farrell, industrial engineer. 


OBSOLESCENCE. 

The word is familiar to us. But 
what does it mean in terms of relief 
from taxes? 

Many think of it as applying only 
to big corporations. As a matter of 
fact, though, it applies to any busi- 
ness, even the smallest. For every 
piece of equipment—the butcher’s, the 
tailor’s, the coal dealer’s, the laundry’s, 
the small hotel’s, the business office’s, 
the garage’s, above all, the small fac- 
tory’'s—is often subject to a sudden 
and more or less unexpected deteriora- 
tion, usually caused by the introduc- 
tion of better and more efficient equip- 
ment. It may even be completely dis- 
placed by it or by an entirely new 
industry. 

In this progressive country of ours, 
we have seen whole industries wiped 
out overnight by some new discovery 
or invention. The going value of the 
equipment used in the displaced in- 
dustries disappeared and the Courts 
allowed that the remaining value of 
their plant and equipment was de- 
ductible on their income tax returns. 
Unfortunately, it did not do much 
good, because there were few profits 
in concerns already doomed. 


IT APPLIES IN ANY BUSINESS 


Obsolescence applies to any busi- 
ness in which sudden changes of ma- 
chine or method, whether foreseen 
or unforeseen, make certain parts or 
all of the equipment useless in a year 
or more. 

Probably the best way to illustrate 
how obsolescence (which, as we now 
see, means a gradually growing use- 
lessness) acts to reduce the value of 
equipment, is to quote some Court de- 
cisions: 

(1) “Obsolescence due to more 
economic production by competitors 
may be claimed when facilities are 
definitely known to be obsolete be- 
cause of such competition.” 

(2) “Obsolescence of a hotel erected 
on leased grounds began when better 
hotels were built.” 


(3) “Where it became known that 
the useful life of furniture would be 
only seventeen months more, obso- 
lescence deductions were allowed on 


that basis.” 

(4) “Obsolescence, exhaustion, ve 
and tear at the rate of 3% was allowed 

. upon evidence of rapid and ma- 
terial changes in construction because 
of new mechanical devices.” 

(5) “Similarly [obsolescence is al- 
lowed] where a machine with more 
capacity than was necessary for the 
business had been erected.” 

(6) “Obsolescence in the amount of 
depreciated cost of plates used in a 
product, which the taxpayer ceased to 
manufacture in a certain year, is al- 
lowed for that year.” 


—IF YOU CAN PROVE IT 


The point illustrated by these quo- 
tations is that the Courts will sustain 
claims of obsolescence of equipment, 
plant and even entire businesses or 
parts thereof, if it can be proved that 
such equipment, etc., will no longer 
be useful after a certain date because 
of some radical improvement which 
has been introduced. 

It is also necessary to prove the 
value remaining in the equipment, and 
the length of time it is likely to remain 
useful, which is the deduction claimed. 
This last is facilitated if a depreciation 
record of each piece of equipment, 
year by year, has been kept (a measure 
strongly suggested here, Jan. 15, p. 


41). 


Finally, obsolesence is calculated for 
tax purposes by dividing the value left 
in the equipment, by the number of 
years calculated to elapse before the 
equipment is completely obsolete. This 
gives the deduction for obsolescence 
for any one taxable year. It is de- 
ducted on the tax return exactly like 
depreciation. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Farrell, in care of ForBEs, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 . . « Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 














THOMAS A. BUCKNER 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN 
Chairman of the Board President 
at th 
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ON THE 


EYES! 


Soft, diffused, , 
IDEAL lighting &® 
for executive 
desks and for 
general office 
use; also for 
color matching in 
retail stores. 
Eliminates eye- 
strain on details. 
More light per 


light. a Priced As Low As $10 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Many attractive styles and finishes. Floor stand with 
swinging arm, clamp-on styles—for unlimited uses. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 


S. Robert Schwartz Division +t 
1016 E. Grand, Decatur, llinois wre 
Sartes Lamps nn 





LEADERS IN STYLE AND | 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 














A FATHER’S OBLIGATIONS 


Do Not Cease When 
He Dies 


His grieving dependents face 
the burden of family readjust- 
ment, without benefit of his 
affection and wise counsel. 


Funds are sorely needed if the 
survivors are to carry on. 


He cannot, therefore, leave too 
much: life insurance. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 




















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Sixty cents (60¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 8, 1940. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 
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Superior Copper—Better Mirrors 
News of New Products, Materials 


Imperfections Abolished 


A new copper which is not only free 
from the imperfections of ordinary 
copper but which also is claimed to 
have greater conducting power, duc- 
tility, fatigue resistance and surface 
quality, has now been perfected. 

A completely new process of manu- 
facture makes this superior metal pos- 
sible. In converting electrolytic cathode 
copper into bar, rod, strip and other 
desired commercial shapes, the new 
process does away with casting and 
hot rolling, substituting instead tre- 
mendous pressure and heat. 

The imperfections normally present 
in the best commercial copper wire 
bars often originate in defects arising 
in the casting process. In addition, 
slivers and oxides are developed dur- 
ing the process of hot rolling the cast 
copper bars into rods. Eliminating 
these two steps has made possible a 
sliverless and dustless commercial cop- 
per not heretofore available. 

In tests, we are told, the new cop- 
per has given outstanding performance 
in high frequency and high voltage 
transformer windings. It is particularly 
applicable for service where there is 
severe vibration (in airplane and elec- 
tric locomotive wiring and railway 
signal bond cable, for example). Its 
greater ductility, which permits sharper 
bends, easier forming and drawing, 
combined with its greater conducting 
power for electricity, has made it ideal 
for use in a multitude of complicated 
electrical parts and devices. (1-315) 


New Mirror-Making Process 


Wider use of decorative mirrors in 
stores, restaurants, theatre lobbies and 
homes has led to a substantial increase 
in demand during the last few years. 
With the introduction of a new mirror- 
making process which promises volume 
production of finer mirrors at lower 
cost, this demand should be even 
greater. 

The process utilizes a compressed- 
air spray gun in silvering, in place of 


the traditional method of pouring the 
salt of silver and a réducing agent onto 
panes of glass lying flat. This spray 
process is made possible by a new 
reducing agent which causes instan- 
taneous plating out of the silver. 
Volume output with the new process. 
we are told, can be obtained in one 
quarter the factory space required by 
the old method, because the glass is 
placed almost vertically on movable 
floor racks instead of horizontally on 
tables or wide conveyor belts. The time 
required for complete manufacture of 
a mirror is greatly reduced. And it is 
claimed that impurities are eliminated, 
giving a purer silver which results in 
finer and truer reflection. (2-315) 


Speeds Up Addressing 


One manufacturer has just brought 
out a specially-designed typewriter for 
addressing that will handle pre-stuffed 
as well as empty envelopes, postcards. 
labels, etc. 

Forms are dropped in the machine’s 
front-feed chute instead of inserted 
around the platen. Alignment is auto- 
matic. A quick-pressure bail locks the 
forms in place,. eliminating slipping 
and insuring clear impressions. Since 
typed lines are so short in addressing 
work, carriage returns are frequent and 
capital letters numerous. That is why 
the electric carriage return, electric 
platen spacing and electric capital shift 
are so welcome on this machine. 

The typewriter is versatile. When 
there is no addressing to do, it can be 
used for ordinary correspondence and 
similar work. (3-315) 


Sure-Fire Starting 


A revolutionary new sparkplug 
which the makers say has proved its 
ability to start a car quicker and to 
contribute to smoother, more economi- 
cal performance, with the advantage 
of increased acceleration, owes its 
superior qualities to polonium—a rare 
substance that emits 4,000 times as 
many alpha rays per second as are 
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emitted by an equal amount of radium. 

Here’s how it works. In an ordinary 
sparkplug, the air between the positive 
and negative electrodes is not a good 
conductor of electricity and must be 
broken down into ions by the high 
voltage of the ignition coil before it 
will conduct the spark between the 
electrodes. To bring this about, a cer- 
tain amount of time is required and a 
great amount of electrical energy must 
be developed by the ignition system. 

From the polonium electrodes, po- 
tent natural ionizing rays are con- 
tinually streaming out in all direc- 
tions. These keep the air in the spark- 
plug constantly in perfect readiness 
to conduct the spark with the very first 
turn of the motor, no matter what the 
temperature. (4-315) 













































Telegraphics 


An ingenious gadget that will be 
useful in the office as well as the home 
is a letter opener and scale in one. 
It looks like an ordinary letter opener, 
made of plastic. But the blade can 
be pulled out from the handle about 
an inch and a half. The opener then 
rests on the rounded end of the handle 
where it joins the blade. You place the 
letter of doubtful weight on the other 
end of the handle. If it weighs more 
than the allowable three-cents worth 
(one ounce) it will raise the point of 


This is the new Ediphone for your desk. It’s 
beautiful. And it does a beautiful job in bringing 
greater achievement to your business day. 


the blade. (5-315) It’s wonderful to talk your work away...to pour into this 

8'4”x11” miracle your notes, letters, instructions. Your desk’s 

A low priced fillet-weld gauge offers cleared of papers— your mind of details—you work in peace 

a fast, accurate means of checking the and so does your secretary. That’s Edison Voice Writing — it’s 
size of fillet welds on jobs that have beautiful ! 

to meet rigid specifications. It consists Two new streamlined beauties to try —the letterhead-size 

of three stainless steel stampings held | Ediphone on your desk, the cabinet Ediphone (see below) at 

together by a bolt and knurled thumb- your desk—without obligation. Write Dept. H3, Thomas A. 

nut. Either convex or concave fillets Edison, Inc., West Orange, N.J.—or—Thomas A. Edison of 


are checked merely by fitting the edge 
of the gauge flush against the work so 
that the indicating portion rests on the SAY IT TO THE 
weld edge. (6-315) 


Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


i 
Last June, we mentioned a small i 


magnet which would lift 1500 times its EDISON 
own weight. A magnet of this same 
type is now used in a new medical tool 
for the removal of metal fragments 
from the eyes and from surface 
wounds, It is not designed to replace 
electromagnets in this field, but it is 
more powerful than earlier magnets 
used for this purpose. (7-315) 

—A. M. Forses. 
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The Cabinet Ediphone 
... it’s beautiful, too! 


A square foot (floor space) of 
magic! Like the desk model, 
completely enclosed, dust- 
proof, compact, smart. With 
self-closing correspondence 
and record compartment. See 
it. Try it. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Tides of Industry 


THE PRODUCTION downtrend has lessened its momentum, and a leveling-out 
tendency has appeared. The automobile and steel industries are the two most en- 
couraging factors in the present situation—the former because of its remarkably 
active sales and slightly increased output, the latter because of a moderate im- 


provement in new business. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 
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The outlook in the steel industry 
was brighter this week than it has 
been since the start of the recent re- 
cession, and the reason is an improve- 
ment in demand that may mark the 
end of the downtrend. Jron Age re- 
ports ordering of steel by nearly all 
automobile makers for quick shipment, 
and the awarding of the largest order 
for structural steel reported in one 
week since January, 1939, among the 
more promising indications. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 
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Retail sales of automobiles kept up 
their brisk pace throughout February. 
According to latest reports, February 
sales held close to the January level, 
running counter to seasonal expec- 
tations. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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Only coal and grain loadings showed 
increases over previous week. 


Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 


1940 
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Output for the week ended March 2 
lifted the gain over 1939 to 10.5%. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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All Federal Reserve districts dropped 
off in this holiday week. 


_ Prices of Raw Materials and Finished Products 
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Advancing prices for agricultural commodities and increases in raw silk and 
raw jute prices caused the rise in the raw materials index. (1926 — 100) 








“| WISH OUR MEN 
HAD SOME PLACE 
TO BORROW CASH 
FOR EMERGENCIES” 


“AVE you wondered how to take care of 

employes who come to you for loans? 
For almost every worker at some time has 
unavoidable expenses which he can’t pay 
out of savings or current earnings. If your 
company does not make employe loans, 
where are your men to borrow? 


Where workers can borrow 


You can borrow from your bank. But it is 
not so easy for the wage worker. Banks usu- 
ally require collateral which wage earners 
seldom own or co-signers whom they can’t 
readily get. And as for borrowing from 
friends—don’t they have their own money 
problems to solve? 

To supply loans to wage workers is the job 
of Household Finance. Here responsible 
workers can borrow up to $300 largely on 
their character and earning ability. No en- 
dorser is needed. No wage assignment is 
taken. Borrowers obtain their loans at rea- 
sonable cost in a simple, private transaction. 

Household’s monthly payment plan per- 
mits borrowers to repay out of current in- 
come and without sacrifice of living stand- 
ards. The table below shows sample loans 
and payment plans. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 


LOAN mos. mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan Joan 
ss 


$ $ 10.38 | $ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 


Above payments figured at 22% per month 
and based on prompt gee are in effect in 
New York and nine other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 



































Schools use Household booklets 


To borrowers Household also gives guidance 
in money management and better buyman- 
ship, shows them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s practical book- 
lets developed for this work are now used as 
texts in many schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this money service for limited income 
families? The coupon below will bring you 
further details without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 276 branches in 179 cities 


ee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-C 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
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The Last Swallow 
proves more than 


the First 





“T notice you always insist on 
CaNADA Dry’s Sparkling 
Water.” 





good support.” 








“Yes, a fine drink deserves 


iti 


r 
ca 
\ B\ The first sip of a tall drink 
"made with any sort of club 
soda will have a certain zing and zest. 
But what of the /ast mouthful, way down 
there amongst the ice? 


5 Ol Try Sparkling Canada Dry 
Water and find out how good 


club soda can be ...how it’s possible to 
get the same zest out of the last swal- 
low that you expect from the first sip. 


Here is the perfect club soda, 

'¥, that rounds out the flavor of 

» fine liquor, and keeps it at 

' par, no matter how long you 

dawdle over your drink! The exclusive 

Pin-point carbonation by which Spar- 

kling Canada Dry Water acquires mil- 

lions of smaller bubbles, means a sparkle 

and tang that stays for 24 hours in an 
opened bottle! 

FOR YOUR PLEASURE—The restaurant, bar 

or hotel management displaying this sign 


is thinking of your pleasure, de- 
serves your patronage. 


ea2re, 
eT Ty 
WE SERve 


Cha ek 
oe 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE SODA WITH THE LASTING 


Champagne sPark.t 
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The Duty 
of the Stockholder 


(Continued from page 20) 








the stockholder wants all the possible 
profit from his investment, he does not 
want that profit at the expense of 
social or economic unfairness. 

When he has been satisfied on all 
these points and knows that the service 
and products are of a worthy char- 
acter entitled to take their place in the 
national economy, then the stockholder 
should be alive and alert to all influ- 
ences that will contribute to the suc- 
cess of the company. He should never 
forget that he is one of the great group 
of American owners of securities, 
some 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 strong 
exclusive of the insurance companies, 
which is the greatest consolidated 
group in the United States and pos- 
sesses the greatest purchasing power 
and influence. 

The owner of a security should feel 
it incumbent upon him to express 
himself to those who represent his in- 
terests in the company. 

He should be a buyer of the goods 


it manufactures. He should influence 
others also to buy them. 

He should extend the acquaintance- 
ship with his business wherever pos- 
sible. 

He should be keenly responsive to 
all influences which contribute to its 
success, and alert to protect it from 
any adverse influences. The  stock- 
holder must be owner, friend and pro- 
tector of his company. 


STOCKHOLDERS MUST ACT—Now! 


Stockholders as a group have been, 
for the most part, an inarticulate seg- 
ment of the public. This condition 
cannot continue without serious im- 
pairment to our existing social and 
economic order. 

The time has come when stock- 
holders must be accountable for the 
American individual enterprise system 
and democracy, or for an order which 
is slowly and surely drifting toward a 
totalitarian state. In his own interest, 
the stockholder should be always a 
counselor for economic and social bet- 
terment. He must not only insist upon 
this in the conduct of the business he 
owns; he must also insist upon public 
measures that are in consonance with 
American ideals in the protection of 
the American System. 


Seeking Self-Regulation 


WHILE AUTOMOBILE dealers play 
with government-regulation fire which 
might spread to many other lines of 
business (ForBEes, March 1, p. 7), 
changes in manufacturer-dealer con- 
tracts have more than automobile-trade 
significance. New General Motors con- 
tracts will eliminate one of the most- 
objected-to provisions of all past car 
dealer agreements—the provision that 
the contract may be cancelled without 
cause by either party. 


DEALERS GET A BREAK 


The 1940 General Motors contract 
is established definitely for one year 
and continues definite from year to 
year unless 90 days’ notice of cancel- 
lation is given by General Motors dur- 
ing the months of April, May and 
June—making the termination effec- 
tive when car selling activity is at its 
seasonal low point, a protection to 
both factory and dealer. The dealer 
can cancel the contract at any time on 
30 days’ notice; the factory only on 
the basis of certain conditions defi- 
nitely specified. 


The new General Motors contracts 
embody several other provisions look- 
ing toward alleviation of criticism of 
the car manufacturer-dealer contract 
as being one-sided in favor of the 
manufacturer. The aggressive sincerity 
of these moves is of great importance. 
The outgrowth of several years of 
formal working with dealer councils, 
the new contracts, by pure coincidence, 
have been announced just as the 
dealers of the nation are voting in a 
referendum to approve or disapprove 
a proposed Patman bill to regulate 
manufacturer-dealer relationships and 
just as the Federal Trade Commission 
has set March 20 for hearings on pro- 
posed trade practice rules for the auto- 
mobile industry asked for more than 
a year ago by some automobile dealers. 

The combination of circumstances 
is happy for those who see sincere 
attempts by industrialists to solve 
existing problems as the constructive 
way to fortify private enterprise 
and make unnecessary governmental 
interference in business operations. 

—NorMAN G. SHIDLE. 
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Congratulations 
Willard L. Thorp and Dennis J. 


Driscoll have been appointed trustees 
of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Corp., directly in control of the oper- 
ating units of the system, and Walter 
H. Pollak has been named trustee of 
the top-ranking company, Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Albert R. Fleischmann and John W. 
Luce have been elected vice-presidents 
of Standard Brands, Inc. 


Albert Bradely, vice-president and 
a director of the General Motors Corp., 
has been elected a director of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New 
York. 


Edwin A. Potter, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, 
has been elected a director of the 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Henry J. Wyatt and Samuel G. H. 
Turner have been elected directors of 


the Marine Midland Corp. 


Howard G. Wascher has been elect- 
ed a director of the Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


Neal Dow Becker, president of the 
Intertype Corp., and William E. Stev- 
enson, member of the law firm of 
Debevoise, Stevenson, Plimpton & 
Page, have been elected directors of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co., New 
York. 


J. M. Read has been elected a direc- 
tor of Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 


Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott 
Paper Co., and D. Robert Yarnall, 
president, Yarnall-Waring Co., have 
been appointed members of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council for the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


John R. McGinley 2d has been 
elected a director of the Duff-Norton 
Manufacturing Co. 


Alfred C. Sanger has been named 
manager of the General Electric Co.’s 
heating device and fan section. 


Charles P. Gulick has been elected 
president of the National Oil Products 
Co., of which he is also chairman. 


W. J. Mougey has been appointed 
advertising manager of Pontiac Motor 
Division of General Motors Corp. 

M. C. Thompson has been appointed 
Atlantic regional manager of the Pon- 
tiac motor division of General Motors 
Corp. 

Louis S. Cates, president and a di- 
rector of the Phelps Dodge Corp., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
trustees of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co., New York. 
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Advertisement 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








Single Rooms from $7. 
Double Rooms from $9. 
Suites from $15. Special 
terms for longer stays. 


"Sherry Netherland 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET—"‘WHERE THE PARK BEGINS” 





You know—none of those railway station 
lobbies, signs everywhere, impersonal 
mechanized service. Instead, a New York 
headquarters with privagy, quiet and 
charm, with an address second to none 
—convenient to all business and social 
New York. Sherry Netherland service and 
food is known from.coast to coast by exec- 
utives and leaders in every walk of life. 
Meeting rooms available for conferences. 





EUGENE VOIT, Mgr. 
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Our Report On 


SPRING 
OUTLOOK 


gives plain answer to investors’ most 
urgent questions on next three critical 
months. 


r-~Babson’s Reports= — 
§ Div. 42-1M Babson Park, Mass. J 


{Send complimentary copy of your ff 
g Spring Outlook. 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 

PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Mar. 31, 1940) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
30, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1940. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 




















March 1, 1940 











(vmERCAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1 a on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable April 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 9, 
1940. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 9, £940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
February 26, 1940. 

















DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend No. 49 


Pittsburgh, Pa., February 26, 1940. 

A quarterly dividend amounting to One Dollar 
and Twenty-five Cents per share (being one and 
one-quarter per cent [144%] on the par value of 
$100 a share) on the 5% Cumulative First Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, has this day been 
declared payable April 15, 1940, to all holders 
of said 5% Cumulative First Preferred stock at 
the close of business, ~ a8 15, 1940. 

Checks will be mailed 


ie 4 BRAUN, Jr., Treasurer. 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 








Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE TIME has come when the mar- 
ket may shortly be expected to prove 
itself, one way or the other. That sug- 
gestion is found in the fact that the 
long sidewise movement has worked 
out to where it will soon meet the ma- 
jor trend line. The deduction, of 
course, is an empirical one of typical 
chartist blas and is, therefore, far from 
infallible. 

The point is an interesting one, 
however, in a market which remains, 
as this is written (March 8), as barren 
of time-tested indications as it has 
been for some five months past. 

There is discernible, however, a 
minor-trend formation of mildly as- 
cending bottoms, along with descend- 
ing tops, which produces what chart- 
ists like to call a “dynamic triangle.” 
And for five days up to this writing 
the Dow-Jones industrial average has 
recorded a series of consecutive gains, 
with one advance of more than a point. 
But whether this action forecasts any- 
thing more than another minor up- 
trend is not yet apparent. 

Volume indications continue to be 
quite bullish, however, and a rise from 
current levels could well gain mo- 
mentum enough to carry it up for a 
try at the January highs, the topping 
of which would provide another bull- 
ish indication. It is to be remembered 
that a rising major trend is still sug- 
gested by the lows of April, August 
and January—121.44, 131.33 and 
144.65, respectively, for the Dow-Jones 
industrial. For the rail average the 
corresponding figures are 24.14, 25.71 


and 30.15. And it is worth noting that, 
at their January lows, both averages 
were resting approximately on their 
tops of last July—144.71 for the in- 
dustrial and 30.20 for the rail average. 

The critical points which must be 
topped by both averages to provide 
a tentative indication of a resumption 
of the major uptrend are 152.80 for 
the industrial and 32.67 for the rail 
average. For a positive indication, of 
course, both averages must top their 
highs of last September, which were 
155.92 and 35.90, respectively. 

Aside from the unpredictable course 
of the war, outside factors of market 
influence are reports of an increasing 
bulk of war orders with copper and 
steel in heavier war demand, and also 
the prospect of a Spring rise in general 
business activity of at least seasonal 
proportions. 

To sum up: The market appears, to 
this writer, to be on the verge of an 
upturn. Getting above the 149-150 sup- 
ply area would strongly suggest that 
the Dow-Jones industrial may top the 
January high and bring considerable 
new buying into the market. For the 
rail average the supply area is 31-32. 
If the January highs are topped | 
would expeci the market to have little 
difficulty in reaching new high ground, 
and a possible 161-165 industrial and 
41-44 rail. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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HIS YEAR The Mutual Life 


° Insurance Company of New 


O7 YE ARS York celebrates its 97th Anniversary. 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE Company was issued February 1, 1843. 
Admitted assets on December 31, 1939 
SECURITY and SERVICE were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 
$45,040,126 over 1938. 

New imsurance for the year was 
$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 
1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356. 
The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. 





























> { BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 } —_ 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 

Ca banks and offi ~— 
sh in banks and offices .... 4.13 $59,641,609.07 . 

United States Government bonds . 25.49 368,128,484.30 Waaiey AMOVES te $1,254,159,089.00 

State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 73,065,618.68 

Canadian Government, Provincial Supplementary Contract Reserves .. . 94,865,027.38 
and Municipal bonds ..... 49 7,123,271.60 

Other Foreign Government bonds. .03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities . . ...... 16,209,380.10 


Railroad bonds ......... 15.19 219,400,612.12 


Public Utility bonds ....... 12.76 184,321,240.05 a ey nr ef 








Industrial bonds. . . .....- 4.08 58,970,094.12 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 FP LIPASE RS 4,299,590.63 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) .... 15.40 222,510,907.11 . ae 
Real Estate (at cost orless).... 4.04 58,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities. ...... . 2,536,949.32 
Poliey Teams «26 ee ee eo ee 610.13 146,355,064.85 
Premiums in course of Collection Reserve for Taxes. ......2.2.2-. ‘ 3% 150,750.00 
and Reinsurance due from other : 
Companies 2. cc ces ccee 1.09 15,782,881.05 : ae : 
i. se CG OE et SN 99 14,224,461.95 Set aside for Dividends in 1940 .... 17,784,266.42 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims .00 21,884.00 = 
Estimated amount of deposits in Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 
suspended banks recoverable . . 00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for *Fund for General Contingencies and De- 
—— of rents and mortgage os 59,500.00 preciation of Securities, Real Estate 
Real Enstetanes peidia advance | ‘08 _1,080446354 -Morgagesand Real Ese... . __ $1,423,48210 
Total Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total Liabilities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 














*Established after transferring to this fund a special reserve of $1,550,000 which was included in "Miscellaneous Liabilities” in the Company’s balance sheet published ag 
of December 31, 1938 and after making voluntary additions of $2,560,829 to the above policy reserves. 
Bonds subject to amortization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, i. e., their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 


Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance. 


laws or insurance department authorizations; in addition securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities. 5 
> i 











] SERVICE SINCE 1843 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 

PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
| 62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Mar. 31, 1940) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
30, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1940. 


E. A. BaAILey 


Treasurer 














March 1, 1940 














(@reRCAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.0644 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable April 1, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 9, 
1940. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 9, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
February 26, 1940. 


TRUST 




















DUQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend No. 49 


Pittsburgh, Pa., February 26, 1940. 

A quarterly dividend amounting to One Dollar 
and Twenty-five Cents per share (being one and 
one-quarter per cent [14%] on the par value of 
$100 a share) on the 5% Cumulative First Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, has this day been 
declared payable April 15, 1940, to all holders 
of said 5% Cumulative First Preferred stock at 
the close of business, March 15, 1940. 

Checks will be mailed. 


C. J. BRAUN, Jr., Treasurer. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE TIME has come when the mar- 
ket may shortly be expected to prove 
itself, one way or the other. That sug- 
gestion is found in the fact that the 
long sidewise movement has worked 
out to where it will soon meet the ma- 
jor trend line. The deduction, of 
course, is an empirical one of typical 
chartist blas and is, therefore, far from 
infallible. 

The point is an interesting one, 
however, in a market which remains, 
as this is written (March 8), as barren 
of time-tested indications as it has 
been for some five months past. 

There is discernible, however, a 
minor-trend formation of mildly as- 
cending bottoms, along with descend- 
ing tops, which produces what chart- 
ists like to call a “dynamic triangle.” 
And for five days up to this writing 
the Dow-Jones industrial average has 
recorded a series of consecutive gains, 
with one advance of more than a point. 
But whether this action forecasts any- 
thing more than another minor up- 
trend is not yet apparent. 

Volume indications continue to be 
quite bullish, however, and a rise from 
current levels could well gain mo- 
mentum enough to carry it up for a 
try at the January highs, the topping 
of which would provide another bull- 
ish indication. It is to be remembered 
that a rising major trend is still sug- 
gested by the lows of April, August 
and January—121.44, 131.33 and 
144.65, respectively, for the Dow-Jones 
industrial. For the rail average the 
corresponding figures are 24.14, 25.71 


and 30.15. And it is worth noting that, 
at their January lows, both averages 
were resting approximately on their 
tops of last July—144.71 for the in- 
dustrial and 30.20 for the rail average. 

The critical points which must be 
topped by both averages to provide 
a tentative indication of a resumption 
of the major uptrend are 152.80 for 
the industrial and 32.67 for the rail 
average. For a positive indication, of 
course, both averages must top their 
highs of last September, which were 
155.92 and 35.90, respectively. 

Aside from the unpredictable course 
of the war, outside factors of market 
influence are reports of an increasing 
bulk of war orders with copper and 
steel in heavier war demand, and also 
the prospect of a Spring rise in general 
business activity of at least seasonal 
proportions. 

To sum up: The market appears, to 
this writer, to be on the verge of an 
upturn. Getting above the 149-150 sup- 
ply area would strongly suggest that 
the Dow-Jones industrial may top the 
January high and bring considerable 
new buying into the market. For the 
rail average the supply area is 31-32. 
If the January highs are topped | 
would expeci the market to have little 
difficulty in reaching new high ground, 
and a possible 161-165 industrial and 
41-44 rail. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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HIS YEAR The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New 


O77 YE ARS York celebrates its 97th Anniversary. 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE Company was issued February 1, 1843. 
Admitted assets on December 31, 1939 
| SECURITY and SERVICE | were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 
| $45,040,126 over 1938. 

| New insurance for the year was 
$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 
1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356. 
The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. 
































> { BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 ] ” 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 

Cash in banks and offi eng 
sh in banks and offices .... 4.13 $59,641,609.07 : 

United States Government bonds . 25.49 368,128,484.30 Policy Reserves... .... ~~... $1,234,159, 00288 

State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 73,065,618.68 

Canadian Government, Provincial Supplementary Contract Reserves .. . 94,865,027.38 
and Municipal bonds ..... 49 7,123,271.60 

Other Foreign Government bonds. .03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities ........ 16,209,380.10 


maemeeee HENNE 244 c'est e «615.19 219,400,612.12 


Public Utility bonds ....... 12.76 184,321,240.05 a, ny ee eT 








Industrial bonds. . . «++ 2s 4.08 58,970,094.12 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 Pe? 28 8 8 OS Oe eee . 4,299,590.63 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) .... 15.40 222,510,907.11 . ir 
Real Estate (at costorless).... 4.04 58,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities. ...... . 2,536,949.32 
DUP EGGRE «2 6 6 «0 8 ec eo 118 146,355,064.85 
Premiums in course of Collection Reserve for Taxes. .......-.-. ° 3%, 150,750.00 
and Reinsurance due from other : 
COMIMOARIGS 2 so eo wc eee cee 1.09 15,782,881.05 : — ; 
Interest and rents due and accrued 99 14,224,461.95 Set aside for Dividends in 1940 ... . 17,784,266.42 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims -00 21,884.00 peal 
Estimated amount of deposits in Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 
suspended banks recoverable. . .00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for *Fund for General Contingencies and De- 
an pins of rents and mortgage on $9,500.00 preciation of Securities, Real Estate 
. o .* . o J . + - . ° . . . +] . = 
Real Estate taxes paid in advance . .08 1,080,463.54 Mostgages and Real Esse =... - 31,423,482:10 
Total Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total LiabiJities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 











*Established after transferring to this fund a special reserve of $1,550,000 which was included in "Miscellaneous Liabilities” in the Company's balance sheet published as 
of December 31, 1938 and after making voluntary additions of $2,560,829 to the above policy reserves. 
Bonds subject to amortization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, i. e., their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, : 
Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance. 
laws or insurance department authorizations; in addition securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities. 5 
a ~< 
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Stocks With Possibilities 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE GENERAL market outlook appears 
uncertain, although in the absence of 
bad news (such as Roosevelt announc- 
ing a third-term effort, or disaster to 
the Allies on the Western front), a 
modest Spring rally might occur. 
Hence, I advise the accumulation of 
some cash reserves and care in mak- 
ing new commitments. Coppers and 
steels might be the best short-term 
speculations, along with New York 
Shipbuilding, now around 16. 

An enormous potential demand for 
machinery, equipment, and goods of 
all kinds exists; idle money in great 


abundance is at hand. But until con- 
fidence can be generated by events in 
Washington, thoughts of a boom must 
be kept in abeyance. 

Some leading high-priced stocks in 
the “averages” do not appear to be on 
the bargain list. It is doubtful if they 
can advance very much farther. In 
my opinion, opportunities should be 
sought elsewhere. 

Assuming that the war is a fight to 
a finish, and that nothing of an ad- 
verse nature occurs, it is possible that 
commodities in general will sell con- 
siderably higher. Wheat might reach 








New Issues 


Dated February 1, 1940 


Dated February 1, 1940 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


February 29, 1940 





This 1s under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities f 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made on 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
| $30,000,000 


| Consolidated Mortgage Twenty Year Sinking Fund 
3% Bonds, Series G 


PRICE 98% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$40,000,000 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty-Five Year Sinking Fund 
3%% Bonds, Series H 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


$35,000,000 
Serial Debentures 
Interest Interest 
Amount Maturity Rate Amount Maturity Rate 

&3,500,000 March 1, 1941 50% $3,500,000 March 1, 1946 2.00% 
3,500,000 March 1, 1942 1.00% 3,500,000 March 1, 1947 2.15% | 
3,500,000 March 1, 1943 1.25% 3,500,000 March 1, 1948 2.30% 
3,500,000 March 1, 1944 1.50% 3,500,000 March 1, 1949 2.45% | 
3,500,000 March 1, 1945 1.75% 3,500,000 March 1, 1950 2.60% { 


PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
FOR ALL MATURITIES 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained im this State from only such of the underst, 
may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities law of this State 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation 


es for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
ly by means of the Prospectus 


Due February 1, 1960 


Due February 1, 1965 


gned as 
late 


Mellon Securities Corporation 
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$1.50 a- bushel, and cotton l5c a 
pound. This would greatly increase the 
purchasing power of our wheat and 
cotton sections. Companies such as 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical would be 
helped. 

Should violent activity break out on 
the Western front, sugar production 
abroad might become greatly curtailed. 
If this should oecur, demand for sugar 
from the West Indies would increase. 
A similar situation in the last war 
caused a great rise in sugar. 

On the basis of recent production, 
and an average per pound price of 
sugar, f.o.b. Cuba, of 24% cents, it is 
estimated, for instance, that Cuban. 
Atlantic Sugar (soon to be listed on 
the Curb) would earn $3.30 per share; 
and $4.50 at 3c a pound. This com- 
pany is the successor, by reorganiza- 
tion, of the old Cuba Cane Sugar 
Corp. and the Eastern Cuba Sugar 
Corp., and is the largest producer in 
Cuba. There are now around 700,000 
shares, selling at about $9. 

Other sugar stocks to be kept in 
mind, should the above situation arise. 
are Central Violeta, Fajardo, and 
South Porto Rico Sugar. The last- 
named has had an excellent career. 

The improvement in packers’ earn- 
ings might make it possible for 
Armour & Co. to resume dividends on 
its $6 convertible preferred stock, now 
around $50. For the year ended last 
October, $6.38 per share was earned 
on this stock; current assets were 
$142,000,000 and current liabilities. 
$40,000,000; total sales $715,000,000. 

Although its market action has been 
negligible, Federated Department 
Stores continues its excellent earnings. 
While the report for the year ended 
Jan. 31, 1940, has not yet been pub- 
lished, it is expected that last year’s 
earnings of $2.46 and sales of $105.,- 
000,000 will be bettered. Last year, $1 
dividend was paid. ° 

Another conservative stock invest- 
ment is Pillsbury Flour Mills. For the 
year ended last May, sales amounted 
to $49,000,000; current assets $16,- 
000,000; current liabilities, $2,000,- 
000; earnings, $3.75 per share. Cur- 
rent dividend is $1.60 annually. The 
company is one of the largest milling 
organizations in the United States. Its 
products have been well known for 
many years. 

For those interested in a good yield. 
Omnibus Corp. $8 preferred is sug- 
gested, now around 104. Through sub- 
sidiaries, the company operates the 
Chicago Motor Coach Co., the New 
York City Omnibus Corp., and Fifth 
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Avenue Coach Co. There are 62,000 
of these shares; no funded debt. Since 
1937, the dividend has been earned 


about three times over annually. 
—March 7, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








Gearing Law 
To Business 


(Continued from page 17) 








involving freight practices and returns. 
Agreements can also cover the more 
efficient gathering of statistical ma- 
terial. 

Contracts or combinations presented 
to the courts under this procedure 
should contain a recognition by busi- 
ness, not only of its rights, but of its 
obligations as well—to produce and 
distribute goods of high quality at low 
real prices; to furnish full employ- 
ment; to pay adequate wages; and to 
afford sufficient leisure so that our peo- 
ple may use the goods which they 
create. 

The vast wastes of unrestrained 
competition are well recognized. The 
impending danger to small producers 
from the competitive power of large 
companies is also well known. Our 
society cannot stand this constant war- 
fare, nor can it stand the aimlessness 
of unco-ordinated industry. The gov- 
ernment and the public must recognize 
that if we are to rationalize produc- 
tion and distribution and_ stabilize 
prices and employment, competitors 
must come to terms with each other. 

In his message to Congress on 
April 29, 1938, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“The liberty of a democracy is not 
safe if its business system does not 
provide employment and produce or 
distribute goods in such a way as to 
sustain an acceptable standard of liv- 
ing. . . . We must find practical con- 
trols over blind economic forces as 
well as blindly selfish men.” 

Business can rightfully be called up- 
on to accept this challenge only if it 
is permitted to cope with “blind eco- 
nomic forces” and “blindly selfish 
men” through co-operative activities in 
the public interest without the ever- 
present fear of after-the-fact anti-trust 
law prosecution. 
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An Exceptional Buy 
For Investors At 


] 


If you are an investor, large or small, you naturally are 
looking for the biggest values. Where can you get more for 
your money, and so many valuable aids to sounder invest-. 
ment progress, than by taking advantage of THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD’s unusual “get acquainted” offer? 


All the Following for Only $1 


(a) 4 next issues of THE FINANCIAL WORLD (each con- 


tains 32 pages of vital facts every investor needs) 


(b) March issue of a 48-page stock ratings and data book 
(pocket size) covering 1600 stocks 


(c) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll” (a year by year dividend 
record of every N.Y.S.E. common stock that paid a 
dividend each year for the past 10 years) 


(d) A “Low-Priced Stock Guide” (gives a vast amount of 
information on stocks under $15 and points out those most 


attractive) 


What Course for Investors Now? 


“The Market Situation,” a weekly feature 
of our famous Investment Service Section, 
outlines the wisest policy for the average 
investor; other pages of this same section 
contain carefully seleeted groups of securi- 
ties for investors. One group includes 
bonds for income and bonds for profit; 
another group includes preferred stocks for 
income and preferred stocks for profit. 
Two additional groups are “Common 
Stocks for Income” and “Business Cycle 
Stocks.” Subscribers are told when to sell. 


During the 37 years in which THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD has been helping 
investors obtain a better grasp of invest- 


ment principles and procedure, renewed 
efforts have been made each year to sim- 
plify, condense and interpret accurately the 
highly essential information that will add 
to greater investment success for the aver- 
age man or woman. We advise strongly 
against short term speculation. 

THE FINANCIAL WORLD is a spe- 
cialty publication and service that is de- 
signed to meet the needs of busy investors 
who realize the importance of keeping up 
to date and who hire THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD at $10 a year to do a better job 
than they could possibly do themselves 
were they to devote their entire time to 
gathering investment facts and figures. 


What Do Subscribers Say? 


“Have been a subscriber for 35 years. En- 
closed find check renewing my subscription. 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD has been of 
great help to me.” 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

“As one of your readers of THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD during the past 30 years, 
it affords me real pleasure to renew my 
annual subscription. From an investment 
standpoint believe it would be as unwise 
to cancel my subscription as it would be 


George Schweizer, 


to cancel my life and fire insurance poli- 
cies.” Edward Nelly, Parkersburg, W. Wa. 


“I have been a_ subscriber for THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD for the past 
5 years and find it invaluable, not only 
because of the information contained in 
each copy, but because of the valuable 
consulting service rendered in conjunction 
with your publication.” William M. Lober, 
M.D., Reamstown, Pa. 


Mail Your Subscription Before May 1st 


Return this paragraph and $1 with your 
name and address, to take advantage of 
the exceptional value outlined in items 
(a), (b), (c) and (d) above. Better still, 
return “ad” and $5 for the next 26 issues 


of THE FINANCIAL’ WORLD, next 
6 INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 
LISTED STOCKS and Confidential Ad- 
vice Privilege in accordance with our rules. 
Subscribe now for maximum benefits. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


First Choice of Investors Since 1902 


21-FB WEST STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A cheerful, 
welcoming lobby. 


Food prepared the 
' way you like it. 


Friendly, interested 
service. 


Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 
restful room. 


Convenient. On Public 
Square, adjoining Union 
Passenger Terminal, garage, 
Terminal office buildings 
—and at the heart of the city. 


CLEVELAND 


deve la 41d 
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Sitting on NLRB Scandal 


Wuite House interference with Con- 
gressional plans to hasten NLRB 
amendments is firing legislative pres- 
sures to the exploding point. Unless 
secret obstructions are withdrawn 
soon, Congress will show surprising 
action. 

Ace in the hole for Congress—in 
addition to the shocking disclosures 
of the House investigations—is a sur- 
vey from the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Procedure. 
This committee also has been studying 
NLRB actions for several months, and 
its findings offer convincing support 
for the astonishing revelations of the 
House Committee. 

On the whole, the survey indicates 
that the Labor Board hardly has taken 
time to establish fixed procedures. 
Rather, it has dealt with case after 
case in a loose hit-and-run fashion, 
making administrative law as it went 
along. How far these rulings and de- 
cisions by the field officers and review 
examiners have exceeded, in some 
cases, the established rules of Federal 
procedure makes an amazing story. 


LABOR TAKES A HAND 


In both investigations are found in- 
stances of NLRB officers or agents con- 
niving with labor organizations to 
bring charges and actions against cer- 
tain employers in a given field, while 
allowing others in the same competi- 
tive area to go free of such molesta- 
tion. In these cases, as the inquiry de- 
veloped in several instances, the 
NLRB’s authority to initiate action 
was taken over, for all practical pur- 
poses, by the labor organization, 
which selected the “victim” in a par- 
ticular field, prepared its case with the 
daily advice and guidance of NLRB 
staff members, and then went to trial 
at a date originally selected by the 
labor organization. These trial dates 
sometimes were picked with a view 
to catching.the employer at the sea- 
sonal peak of his operations. 

In other cases, these inquiries dis- 
close, the labor organizations set their 
cases against a given employer or in- 
dustry after receiving advance infor- 


mation of government contracts within 
a certain industry. Rather than risk 
the heavy penalties of delayed per- 
formance on the contracts, the employ- 
er quickly accepted labor’s ultimatum. 

Another practice which developed 
out of this close collaboration between 
the labor organizations and the NLRB 
was the announcement of tentative 
trial dates, as a threat to force em- 
ployers to accede to labor terms_with- 
out NLRB hearings. These fictitious 
trial dates sometimes were announced 
in the field, through the press, with- 
out reference to the Board at Wash- 
ington, which held the only power to 
set trials. 


THE COURTS GET CAUSTIC 


One case reviewed by the Committee 
on Administrative Procedure was that 
of the Empire Furniture Co., of John- 
son City, Tenn., a case which em- 
bodied some two years of continuous 
labor strife. In ruling against the 
Board, the Appellate Court said of its 
trial procedure: 

“By building one inference upon 
another, and by the simple expedient 
of rejecting controverting evidence 
destructive of both, as not entitled to 
credence even though unimpeached, 
the Board arrived at its findings. . . . 
We understand fully that the Board is 
not bound strictly by technical rules 
of evidence. We do not understand 
that this is a caveat to arbitrarily sub- 
stitute surmise, suspicion, and guess 
for proof.” 

With literally bushels of such evi- 
dence of abusive absolutism at hand, 
Administration leaders decline even to 
permit the House Labor Committee to 
come together for formal consideration 
of NLRB amendments. As President 
Roosevelt sat so firmly through the 
Michigan sit-down strikes for two 
months in 1937, so he turns his head 
impatiently today when confronted by 
the nation’s anguished appeals for re- 
lief from the NLRB’s clubbing of in- 
dustry and enterprise. 

How long can President Roosevelt 
hold down this lid? 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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From blast furnace to rolling mill, the pro- 


duction of steel calls for oil. In steel mills... 
as in most other industries... proper lubrica- 


Tol Me Abel com olcoleltia Melle MolcoliirMellL om 


WY Xolg mre laloMuilela—mlalelthtigie] MUlt-1s Me) mel] Mola) 
i daliale mm Comm) colton col Mm lal-tiaml (U]olalelol ilolaMmal-1-T0 
because they ve found A> <olcomelellinamlelolae 
cants dependable, economical, efficient... 
eX-ceo LOK T-Mial- Mal-1-10 Mlal-d ol-1-10 Relate MeelahZ-tall tala 
of their nearby Texaco supply point... one 


of 2279 across the country. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 

























A CENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


AND UP, *at Flint, Michi- 


gan. Transportation based 
on rail rates, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional 
equipment and accessories 
—extra. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 
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Among All Low-Priced Cars! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Eye [> Try /t >Buy If! 





It’s just as easy to take a “‘front-row seat’’ in traffic and on 
the hills this year as it is to take a ‘‘back seat’’ and let other 
people have all the fun. 

Your ticket of admission to the ‘‘front-row’”’ thrills is a new 
Chevrolet for ’40! 

It’s the front runner in traffic . . . quick as a magician’s 
trick . . . out-accelerating all other low-priced cars! 

It’s the front runner on the hills . . . and it makes mole-hills 
out of mountains, too... out-climbing all other cars in its price 
range! 

It’s also the longest and most luxurious of all the lowest- 
priced cars ... with a sweeping 181-inch measurement from the 
front of its ‘‘Royal Clipper”’ grille to the rear of its finely tailored 
Fisher Body . ..and with more comfort, luxury and convenience 
features than have ever before accompanied such a modest 
price tag! 

You want prompt delivery this spring. So may we suggest 
that you ‘‘do your Chevrolet shopping early’’? Better eye it, try 
it, buy it—today! 





